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DR. SCHACHT IN THE BALKANS: THE ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND. 


I 


ETWEEN June ro and 1g Dr. Schacht made a flying tour 
of Vienna, Belgrade, Athens, Sofia, and Budapest.‘ His 
ostensible purpose was to pay return visits to the Governors 

of the National Banks of Yugoslavia, Athens, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. But it is quite clear that he also had serious business 
matters to discuss. For in the past three years Germany has been 
expanding her imports from these countries very rapidly indeed ; 
and since, in spite of severe exchange restrictions, virtual default 
on her foreign debt,? and vast expenditure on the subsidization of 
exports, Germany’s shortage of foreign exchange has grown still 
more acute, the traditionally debtor Balkan countries have found 
themselves in the unusual position of holding large “ frozen ”’ 
credits. 

The tables on page 9 show that the share of German imports 
supplied by the countries of South-Eastern Europe and the share of 
their exports taken by Germany have increased rapidly since 1933, 
except in the cases of Czechoslovakia and Austria. By 1935 
Germany had become the largest customer of Turkey and of 
every Danubian and Balkan State except Albania, where German 
purchases are negligible. 

It may be thought that the imposition of sanctions against 
Italy accounts in part for the Germanadvance. But sanctions— 
and “ counter-sanctions’’—were not imposed until late in 
November, 1935; and although the concentration of Italian 
industry on war preparations caused some check, for instance, to 
the production of Italian textiles for export in 1935, it definitely 
stimulated Italian imports. Moreover, two of the countries con- 
cerned—Hungary and Austria—refused to apply sanctions, and 
were indeed already expanding their trade with Italy as a result 
of the Rome Protocols of March, 1934. 

The growing dependence of the Balkan countries on the German 
market is, in fact, entirely the consequence of Germany’s economic 
position. Until a few years ago these countries imported more from 
Germany than they exported to her. Germany’s credit, there- 
fore, stood higher there than elsewhere ; and advantage was taken 
of this fact to expand German imports from the Balkans on a very 
large scale, working through the mechanism of clearing and 
compensation agreements. This policy was carried so far that 





(1) Dr. Schacht was in Vienna from June ro to 11; in Belgrade from June It 
to 13; in Athens from June 13 to 15; in Sofia from June 15 to 17; and in Budapest 
from June 17 to 19. 

(2) Apart from the service of the Dawes, Young, and Potash Loans, and 
also of the Funding Bonds which are delivered in place of interest. 
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the German export surpluses became import surpluses. Moreover, 
in the case of some materials, more has been taken than is required 
for German consumption, the surplus being re-exported. For 
instance, Rumanian wheat is said to have been passed on by 
Germany to the Netherlands. In such cases, therefore, Germany is 
taking materials from the Balkans and then selling them abroad 
for “free ’’ foreign exchange before she has paid for them. 

But there is also a corresponding trade in the opposite direction, 
when Germany sells, for instance, imported cotton and even cotton 
yarn to these countries. 

The exact size of these German debts cannot be stated, since 
it varies from day to day. Moreover, in some of the countries, 
notably Bulgaria, there is a definite reluctance to publish the 
figures. But the following table’ probably gives a rough indication 
of the position at the beginning of June :— 


Trade Debts Owed by Germany to— 


Greece a .. about Rm.30,000,000 
Hungary .. .. about Rm.25,000,000 
Yugoslavia ? ry Rm.21,000,000 
Rumania less than Rm.18,000,000 
Bulgaria .. .. about Rm.10,000,000 


The sum owing to Greece is more than three times Germany’s 
1935 import surplus in her trade with Greece. In the case of 
Hungary the proportion is about three to two, whilst the debts to 
Yugoslavia and Rumania are approximately equal to Germany’s 
1935 import surpluses with those countries. Germany’s trade 
with Bulgaria nearly balanced in 1935, but her debt to Bulgaria 
is less than her import surplus with that country in 1934. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the Balkan countries are 
exceptionally placed in having commercial credits “frozen” in 
Germany. It is estimated that Greece, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria between them hold no more than 20 per 
cent. of the trade claims frozen in Germany. Many other States, 
notably the Netherlands, are owed considerably larger sums. On 
the other hand these countries are less able to wait for their money, 
particularly as the creditors are almost exclusively the Govern- 
ments, which have advanced the money owing to the peasants. 
Incidentally, the fact that the peasants are not themselves conscious 
of any delay in payment, but only of a welcome expansion of the 
market for their produce, is a factor making for German popularity 
in the Balkans. 

The solution suggested to his creditors by Dr. Schacht is simple 
in the extreme: use blocked Reichsmarks to buy German manu- 
factures, and particularly armaments. The possible significance 
of such a solution is obvious, for a country armed by Germany 





(1) Financial News, June 4, 1936. 
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would be very dependent upon supplies from there in the event 
of war. The only alternative open to the Governments concerned 
is to wait indefinitely for their money. This they are hardly in a 
position to do. Moreover, Dr. Schacht holds an alarming weapon 
in his hand: the threat to devalue the Reichsmark. Consequently 
there is already a pronounced tendency for German exports to 
rise in sympathy with German imports from these countries. The 
only real check on this tendency is the fact that, thanks to the 
over-valuation of the Reichsmark, goods from Germany tend to 
be more expensive than goods from other countries. Incidentally, 
when persuading the Balkan Governments to take more German 
goods, Dr. Schacht usually manages to arrange for still larger 
| German imports from the Balkans. 


II 


The foregoing shows that Germany has followed the same 
policy in her trading relations with all these countries, But this 
policy has not met with quite the same reception everywhere ; 
and it seems desirable to examine briefly the developments in each 
of the countries concerned. It must, however, be emphasized that 
there has been little official information regarding these develop- 
ments ; certain of the statements which follow, particularly as 
regards the results of Dr. Schacht’s visits, must, therefore, be 
accepted with some measure of reserve. 

It is in Yugoslavia, Dr. Schacht’s first port of call, that the 
German policy seems to be meeting with its greatest success. In 
her recent commercial agreement with Germany, Yugoslavia has 
undertaken to develop in particular the production of certain 
industrial raw materials required by Germany. But Germany’s 
great opportunity came with the application of sanctions against 
Italy. For normally 20 per cent. or more of Yugoslavia’s exports 
are taken by Italy ; whereas, judging by the League statistics on 
the subject, thanks to Italian ‘‘ counter-sanctions,’’ Yugoslavia 
has now lost nine-tenths of her important Italian market.t Some 
compensation was given by Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and 
France, in the shape of an expansion of their imports of Yugoslav 
goods. But the combined concessions of these three fellow- 
members of the League made good no more than 25 per cent. of 
the Yugoslav losses. Germany, on the other hand, undertook to 
take as much as 60 per cent. of the Yugoslav goods normally 
imported by Italy.? In return, in spite of lower tenders from Czecho- 
slovak and British firms, Krupps secured last March the £750,000 
contract for renovating the Zenitza ironworks; and since then 





(1) Cf. Statistics of Trade with Italy and the Italian Colonies, L. of N. Document 
Co-ordination Committee 125, page 13. 

(2) ‘‘German Push in South-East Europe,’’ by Gerhard Schacher, Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, June 19, 1936, 
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further orders for bridge-building and railway materials, etc., 
have gone to German firms, to a total value of at least £1,800,000. 
This should be more than sufficient to wipe out the present German 
commercial debt to Yugoslavia, although, on the other hand, there 
seems no reason why still further debts should not accumulate. 
But, quite apart from the Yugoslav Government’s desire to realize 
its German credits before the Reichsmark is devalued, German 
exporters have the advantage of trading with Yugoslavia on a 
basis of a depreciated ‘‘ clearing mark.’’* Moreover, simultaneously 
with Dr. Schacht’s visit to Belgrade, it was announced that an 
import licensing system would be established as from June 25, 
covering about 37 per cent. of Yugoslav imports (including textiles 
and motor cars), which will clearly benefit countries such as 
Germany, which have clearing agreements with Yugoslavia, at 
the expense of “‘ non-clearing ’’ countries like Great Britain. 

In Greece the German advances seem to be definitely more 
coolly received, although Greece is probably owed more money by 
Germany than is any other Balkan State. Imports from Germany 
have been expanding recently, but there is a reluctance to pay 
the high prices required for German goods. Besides, Greece 
really wants to import, not the armaments which Germany is pressing 
upon her, but foodstuffs and raw materials. But the Greek Govern- 
ment does seem to have secured one concession from Dr. Schacht : 
an assurance that Greece’s frozen Reichsmark credits will not 
suffer through any possible depreciation of the Reichsmark. To 
Greece, who suffered severely from the depreciation of her sterling 
reserves in September, 1931, this guarantee must seem of no small 
importance. 

Bulgaria is, of all these countries, the most completely 
dependent upon Germany. By the first four months of 1936 the 
share of Bulgarian exports taken by Germany had become no less 
than 63 per cent. For some years Germany has imported more 
than half of Bulgaria’s tobacco, which constitutes about 40 per 
cent. of her exports ; and Bulgaria finds it difficult if not impossible 
to discover alternative markets. Germany has taken the surplus 
stocks of Bulgarian tobacco. Bulgaria is developing the production 
of the materials which Germany requires—notably oil-seeds. 
Even the soya-bean has been introduced, the area cultivated 
with this crop, almost entirely for the use of the German Dye 
Trust, rising from 12 acres in 1933 to 38,550 in 1935. More- 
over, Bulgaria is quite prepared to import Gerrnan armaments. 
The one outstanding difficulty in the further development of the 
two countries’ trade relations is the fact that Bulgaria has always 
been determined to foster native industries ; and Germany is not 
in a position herself to provide the raw materials for these in- 
dustries. Nevertheless, she seems to have gone to some trouble 





(t) This in effect gives German goods a substantial preference in the 
Yugoslav market. 
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to remedy this deficiency by supplying Bulgaria with materials 
from South America and Egypt. 

In the case of Hungary, exports to Italy have shown a marked 
expansion (from 8.3 per cent. in 1934 to 13.2 per cent. in 1935), 
partly, no doubt, as a result of the Rome Protocols of March, 1934. 
But exports to Germany have expanded still more (from 11.2 per 
cent. in 1933 to 23.8 per cent. in 1935). Both the German and 
the Italian purchases consist almost exclusively of agricultural 
produce, so that these two countries between them take as much 
as two-thirds of Hungary’s agricultural output. Naturally there 
is no foreign exchange forthcoming from these exports, and 
Hungarian industry has great difficulty in securing the raw materials 
which it must import. Consequently the present trend is very 
much less popular with industrialists than with agriculturists in 
Hungary. On the other hand, Hungary has no reason to refuse 
the armaments which Germany presses upon her in settlement 
of the debt. 

So much for the four countries visited by Dr. Schacht. It 
remains to add a word concerning two countries which he omitted 
from his tour—Rumania and Turkey. Bucharest may have been 
left out through regard for Hungarian susceptibilities. It is 
difficult to see any other reason. German purchases of Rumanian 
oil rose from 260,000 tons in 1934 to 670,000 tons in 1935; and 
the German debt to Rumania is little smaller than to the other 
countries. In Turkey, too, there has been considerable German 
penetration. Germany has doubled her purchases from Turkey,’ 
and is evidently hoping to secure in exchange the contracts for 
the refortification of the Dardanelles. But it is in Turkey that 
Germany has met with one of her few reverses, a large contract 
for the construction of an iron and steel plant costing {2,500,000 
having gone to a British firm, Brassert & Co., Ltd.’ 


Iil 


One question inevitably provoked by Germany’s activities in 
these Balkan countries is this: how far could an economic 
bloc, which included South-Eastern Europe within the German 
sphere of influence be self-sufficient? It is well known that 
Germany alone is completely dependent upon outside sources 
of supply. Her position is least serious as regards foodstuffs ; and 
presumably the Danubian and Balkan countries could fairly easily 
supply such grain (Rumania, Hungary, etc.), meat (Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, etc.), fruit (Yugoslavia, etc.), and dairy products (e.g., 
Bulgarian eggs) as had to be imported. For tobacco, coffee, cocoa 
and tea Germany depends upon outside supplies. Greece, Bulgaria 





(1) According to l’Economiste d’Orient the share of Turkey’s exports taken 
by Germany rose from 37% in 1934 to 49% in 1935. 
(2) The Times, June 25, 1936. 
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and Turkey could probably supply sufficient tobacco; coffee, 
cocoa and tea would still have to be secured from overseas. But 
by far the most serious of Germany’s requirements is her need for 
industrial raw materials. Of about thirty-five more or less essential 
materials, she herself produces sufficient quantities of only two— 
coal and potash.* As regards half-a-dozen other materials she 
has some, but insufficient, supplies; of these, the balance might 
be supplied by South-Eastern Europe in the case of timber (Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, etc.), pyrites (Greece), graphite (Austria, 
Czechoslovakia), and magnesite (Czechoslovakia), but only a fraction 
of the necessary quantity could be forthcoming in the case of iron 
(Austria, Yugoslavia) and zinc (Yugoslavia). As regards the very 
long list of materials for supplies of which Germany is completely 
dependent upon outside sources, about six could probably be 
produced in sufficient quantities—petrolewm (Rumania), bauxite, 
the ore of aluminium (Hungary, Yugoslavia), mickel (Greece), 
chromium (Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia), antimony (Czechoslovakia), 
and hemp (Yugoslavia, Rumania, etc.) To this list should perhaps 
be added lead (Yugoslavia), flax (Yugoslavia, Rumania), and 
vegetable oils (Greek olive oil, and some rape-seed, sesame, and even 
soya-beans). 

After this comes a group of which only a very small proportion 
of the quantity required could be produced—including cotton 
(Turkey), wool (Rumania, etc.), siJk (Greece), copper (Yugoslavia), 
manganese (Czechoslovakia), and mercury (Czechoslovakia). Finally, 
there are the materials of which no member of the bloc could at 
present supply any quantity at all—including rubber, tin, tungsten, 
vanadium, molybdenum, platinum, phosphates, jute, manila hemp, 
sisal, palm-oil and copra. 

Of what Dr. Goebbels has called the “‘ basic materials of modern 
industrialism ’’—coal, iron, oil, cotton, rubber and copper—the 
bloc would, therefore, possess sufficient coal (Germany), and oil 
(Rumania), some iron, less copper, still less cotton, and no rubber 
(although here the possibilities of synthetic production should be 
borne in mind). Its position would be relatively strong, but not 
comparable to that of the United States, the U.S.S.R., or the 


British Empire as a whole. 
B.S. K. 





(t) Cf. Raw Materials and Colonies, Information Department Paper, No. 18, 
pages 28-32: ‘‘ The Raw Material Deficiencies of the Leading Industrial States.”’ 
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GERMAN SHARE IN FOREIGN: TRADE OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 









































1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
AUSTRIA. 
Imports from Germany 20.8 | 21.0] 21.9 | 20.0] 18.7] 17.1 | 16.7 
Exports to o 15.7 | 17.5 | 15.6] 16.5 | 15.1 | 15.8] 16.0 
BULGARIA. 
Imports from be 22.2 | 23.2 | 23.3 | 25.9 | 38.2 | 40.1] 53.5 
Exports to - 29.9 | 26.2 | 29.5 | 26.0 | 36.0 2.7} 48.0 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
Imports from s 25.0 | 25.4 | 28.0] 24.2] 19.8] 19.4] 17.3 
Exports to 19.4 | 17.0} 15.5 | 16.2 | 17.7] 21.5] 16.0 
GREECE. 
Imports from ts 9.4 o.1 2 9.7 | 10.2] 14.7] 18.9 
Exports to a 23.2 - I | 14.5 | 17. 23.0 | 29.0 
HUNGARY. 
Imports from Pm 20.0 | 21.3 | 24.4 | 22.4] 19.7 | 18.2] 22.6 
Exports to Pa z.7 | 10.3 | 22.7 | 34.5 | 12.2 | 22.2 | 23.8 
RUMANIA. 
Imports from a 24.1 | 25.1% | 29.6 | 23.7 | 18.6] 15.5 | 24.4 
Exports to es 27.6 | 18.8 |] 11.5 | 12.3 | 10.6] 16.6] 16.5 
YUGOSLAVIA. 
Imports from a 15.6 | 17.6 | 19.3 | 17.7 | 13.2 | 13.9] 16.2 
Exports to os $.5:] 12.7 | 82.3 | 32.3 | 23.9 | 25.4 | 28.6 
SHARE OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE IN FOREIGN TRADE 
OF GERMANY. 
1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
AUSTRIA. | 
Imports into Germany he) SP th oF r.4 | 1.4 1.5 1.6 
Exports from - < 0.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.6 3.3 
BULGARIA. | 
Imports into ” 0.4 | 0.6 0.7 o.7 | 6.7 0.8 1.0 
Exports from a 0.3 | 0.2 | 0.3 0.4 | 0.4 0.5 0.9 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. | 
Imports into a 3-6 | 3-5 | 3-6 | 3.0 | 2.9 3.6 2.9 
Exports from “ 4-9 | 4-4 | 4.4 | 4-4 | 3-3 | 3-6 | 3.1 
| | 
GREECE. mee | 
Imports into is 0.8 | 1.0 | 1.0 £69 1.8.3 1.3 t.4 
Exports from ma 0.6 ‘5 | 0.6 | 0.4 | 0.4 oo) 5 
HUNGARY. 
Imports into o» 7 | 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.8 I 1.9 
Exports from “ I.I | 1.0 | 0.9 | 0.8 0.8 | 0.9 1.5 
RUMANIA. | | 
Imports into jo 1.6 So Fg 1.6 5.3 1.3 1.9 
Exports from es 3.2 I.I | 1.0 I.z | 0.9 I.2 1.5 
| | | 
YUGOSLAVIA. | 
Imports into = 0.4 | 0.7 | 0.6 | 0.6 | 0.8 0.8 1.5 
2.8 I | I.0 0.8 | 0.7 0.7 0.9 


Exports from 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


June 18th.—Sir Sidney Barton left Addis Ababa for England 
on leave. 

June i9th.—According to reports from foreign, non-Italian, 
sources, the finance system of the country had been taken over by 
the Bank of Italy, and law courts, set up by the Italians, were 
functioning in several districts. Large schemes of road building had 
been set in motion. Inhabitants of Addis Ababa, who had fied during 
the disorders, were beginning to return to their homes. 

Messages received by the Emperor of Abyssinia from Western 
Ethiopia. (See Great Britain). 

June 22nd.—It was reported that, according to an authoritative 
survey of the extent of the Italian occupation which had just reached 
Jibuti, Italian rule was confined to some of the chief towns ; bandits 
were making raids into Addis Ababa. 

The uncensored text of a declaration made by Marshal Graziani 
to a gathering of Coptic clergy and Ethiopian officers under Italian 
control was reported to have been received in Jibuti, in which he 
said that the Italian troops had suffered heavy casualties, and that 
several lorries on the Addis Ababa-Dessye road had been destroyed. 
‘“‘ If these embarrassments in the country are not stopped by you at 
once,’ he continued, “ the Italian Government will have to annihilate 
you ail.” 

Questions in the British House of Commons on conditions in 
Western Abyssinia, and on the export of arms from the Sudan. (See 
Great Britain), 

June 25th.—Marshal Graziani received the submission of a number 
of chiefs from the Wollo, Jimma, and Gojjam regions, and warned 
them that ‘‘ those who break their promises shall be destroyed.”” He 
said that Italians would come to work the soil, but would not disturb 
native lands. 

June 26th.—Statement to the press by the Emperor. (See League 
of Nations). 

June 28th.—Official Italian reports of the operations in connection 
with the occupation of the Borana region and in the Wallega plain, 
north of Gambela, referred to brushes with native forces. A column, 
led by the Italian Governor of Galla-Sidamo, entered Mega, near the 


Kenya frontier. 
June 29th.—Moyale, on the Kenya frontier, was occupied by the 


Italians. 

June 30th.—The Emperor’s speech in the League Assembly. (See 
League of Nations). 

Argentina. 

June 29th—The Foreign Minister, in a statement regarding 
Argentine trade with Italy, denied that they had not carried out 
sanctions according to their League obligations. He quoted figures 
to show that during the first four months of 1936 Italy had fallen 
from fifth to seventh place among countries taking their exports. 


Australia. 
June 18th.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
had instructed Mr. Bruce to inform the League Assembly that 
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Australia favoured the raising of sanctions against Italy, and a re- 
examination of the Covenant. Australia would not take unilateral 
action in withdrawing sanctions ; that was a matter for the League’s 
decision. But their continuance could not restore Abyssinia’s original 
position, and precluded Italian participation in peace measures. 

It was learnt that Mr. Lyons had announced the decision to form 
a company with a capital of {1,000,000 to manufacture aircraft in 
Australia. 

June 19th.—The Japanese Consul-General officially informed the 
Minister in Charge of Trade Treaties that Japan had decided to take 
retaliatory action within a few days against the new Australian 
duties, by imposing restrictions or increased duties on Australian goods. 

June 22nd.—The Cabinet decided to reject the Japanese demand 
for the suspension of the increases in the textile duty. 

June 25th.—Mr. Lyons broadcast a speech on the Australian: 
Japanese tariff dispute, emphasizing that it originated in deliberate 
price-cutting by Japan. The Government were determined to 
preserve the market for British goods because, apart from wool and 
wheat, Australia sold Great Britain almost all her exports. The 
Japanese, having practically monepolized the rayon market, were 
now seeking to capture the cotton market, which was chiefly reserved 
for Great Britain as a partial set-off against Australia’s large exports. 
They refused to remove the duties as a prelimirary to the renewal 
of negotiations. 

Japanese Ordinance restricting trade with Australia. (See Japan). 

June z9th.—U.S. Treasury’s announcement re trade benefits. 


(See U.S.A.) 


Austria. y 
June 17th.—It was stated officially that Halmdienst, the leader 


of the Nazi taid on Prince Starhemberg’s castle at Waxenberg on 
May 22nd, had escaped to Germany, where he was being sheltered. 
The statement was apparently provoked by the broadcast of an attack 
on Austria by the official German wireless news service on June 16th, 
alleging that Count Reveretera, the Director of Public Security for 
Upper Austria, had himself instigated the affair in order to discredit 
the Nazis. 

June 18th.—At a meeting cf ex-soldiers at Lienz, in East Tyrol, 
the Archduke Eugene, uncle of Archduke Otto, was reported to have 
said: ‘* The Austrian people will this autumn be given a chance to 
express their will for or against a monarchy. There is no doubt that 
the overwhelming majority will decide for the Archduke Otto.” 

June t9th.—Dr. von Schuschnigg published a declaration in the 
official organ of the Sturmscharen instructing that body to refrain 
from rival demonstrations to those of the Heimwehr except in areas 
where the latter conducted propaganda against the Sturmscharen ; 
in such cases the Sturmscharen would have to use the same methods 
as their opponents. 

June 23rd.—At a meeting of the Union of Foreign Correspondents 
in Vienna the leader of the Legitimist movement in Austria, Herr 
Friedrich von Wiesner, said the Austrian. Legitimists were “ good 
patriots,” that they had no wish to restore the Dual Monarchy, and 
had no connection with the Hungarian Legitimists. Nor did they wish 
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Austria to be united with Germany. The movement had 2,000,000 
registered members, but no armed formations, and would employ 
constitutional methods only. Herr Wiesner denied that the Legitimists 
desired a plebiscite. 

Prince Starhemberg’s visit to Italy. (See Italy). 

June 30th.—A suggestion was understood to have reached Vienna 
from Paris that Dr. von Schuschnigg might usefully go to Geneva and 
discuss the international situation of Austria with the British and 
French Foreign Ministers. The Chancellor was stated to have decided 
not to fall in with the proposal. 


um. 
June 17th.—At the conference between employers and trade union 


delegates, under the presidency of the Prime Minister, an agreement 
was signed, the details to be discussed by the individual industries as 
soon as possible. The employers agreed to pay a minimum daily 
wage of 30 to 32 francs, and to give an annual holiday of at least six 
days on full pay; the right of the workers to organize themselves in 
trade unions was recognized; the 40-hour week was accepted in 
principle, but the unions agreed that.its introduction must depend 
upon separate negotiations in each industry. 

In Liége all tramway and taxicab services were stopped, and the 
use of bicycles was forbidden. The right of assembly was suspended, 
and groups of strikers were dispersed by the police. 

The strike in the textile industry spread, and 12,000 workers in 
Ghent stopped work. Strikers in the Charleroi area were estimated 
at about 55,000. 

The Ministry of Justice issued a warning that’ “‘ the slightest 
participation by any foreigners in an act likely to trouble Belgium’s 
daily life will lead to their immediate expulsion from the country.” 

June 18th.—The Minister of the Interior, in a statement to the 
press, said that the textile industry was gradually being brought to 
a standstill. Conditions were on the whole quiet, but “‘ certain groups 
were active,” and strikers were warned against agents provocateurs. 
Work on the Albert Canal had been stopped by strikers, who had 
also set fire to a bridge. Up to the present, however, the public 
services had not been affected. 

Serious rioting broke out at Quaregnon and about 100 arrests 
were made. 

In the Brussels area 20,000 men were reported to be on strike. 
Two hundred insurance company clerks stopped work, and at Liége 
a newspaper office was attacked. 

A mass meeting of strikers was held at Verviers to discuss the 
agreement reached in Brussels by the conference of employers and 
workmen. Gendarmes were later obliged to charge the crowds ‘there 
with fixed bayonets. 

June 19th.—In an address to strikers at Quaregnon, M. Vander- 
velde was reported to have said that if the Cabinet did not adopt 
measures giving complete satisfaction to the strikers, the Socialists 
would not continue in the Government; after a Cabinet meeting, 
however, he stated that the report of this address was not strictly 
accurate; he had made no remarks in public, and the question of 
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resignation from the Government could not be settled on the spur 
of the moment. 

Agreement in principle was reached in several industries, in- 
cluding the Antwerp diamond industry, the metallurgical and 
mechanical and the cement and glass industries. 

The Government decided to increase the salaries of all 
Government employees by 5 per cent. as from July Ist. 

The official Moniteur published a notice that the Ministers of the 
Interior and National Defence had decided to apply the law of 
May 12th, 1927, giving the Government the right to employ extensive 
measures of requisition. 

June 21st.—The Minister of Labour reported to the Cabinet the 
settlement of the dockers’ strikes in Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges, and 
the success in general of the 31 committees which had been considering 
conditions in various industries ; the principal point outstanding was 
the application of the 40-hour week. 

M. van Isacker, Minister of Economic Affairs, was authorized to 
extend export credit facilities to a total of about 450,000,000 francs 
(say £3,000,000), with a view to increasing employment. 

June 22nd.—Work was resumed in the ports of Antwerp and 
Brussels, and in several glass-works around Charleroi. 

The Socialist Trade Union Committee, which controlled the 
bulk of the 400,000, men on strike, ordered the resumption of work 
on June 23rd, declaring that the objects of the strike had now been 
attained for the majority of workers. 

The Cabinet decided to associate itself with the British Govern- 
ment’s decision on sanctions. 

June 23rd.—The Roman Catholic miners decided to return to 
work. 

The transport strike in Brussels was settled. 

une 24th.—The Prime Minister read the Ministerial Declaration 
to the Chamber, in which he announced that eight Bills consolidating 
the agreements reached between employers and workers were being 
tabled for the following: a minimum wage of 32 francs for eight 
hours’ work ; six days’ paid holiday a year; revision of family allow- 
ances; a 40-hour week in dangerous industries (in other industries 
hours would be fixed by Royal Decree as necessary) ; collective agree- 
ments and compulsory health and unemployment insurance; an 
increase of 5 per cent. in unemployment allowances; compulsory 
raising of the school age; lowering of the retiring age for officials 
from 65 to 60. 

The Government’s programme would also include control of the 
manufacture of arms and munitions; special control of monopoly 
industries ; and modifications in Parliamentary institutions. 

The Miners’ Congress decided on a resumption of work in the 


coal mines the next day. 
Strikes in the small industries, and in the banks, increased in 


Brussels. 

Work was resumed in the metallurgical industry at Ghent. 

June 25th.—It was reported that the Trade Union Committee’s 
order for a resumption of work on June 23rd had not been obeyed, 
but its leaders declared that the resumption would be general by 


. June 2oth. 
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Metal workers, miners and shoemakers in Mons refused to return 
to work because they had no confidence in the Government’s promises. 
In the Verviers textile industry employers were refusing to attend the 
joint committees in spite of Government pressure. 

June 26th.—Speaking in the Chamber on the Bills for social 
reform, M. van Zeeland said there was no question of imposing 
the 40-hour week on all industries in one day; social reforms must 
not cause the death of industry. The financial situation of the 
country was favourable, and the Treasury’s position assured, he con- 
tinued. In spite of a 5 per cent. increase in unemployment allowances 
the Budget would remain balanced. 

The Prime Minister’s speech was accompanied by Rexist disorders, 
and one Rexist deputy was suspended. 

It was reported that work was being increasingly resumed in many 
parts of the country. A strike occurred in the paper mills round 
Brussels ; there were 2,000 more strikers at factories around Roubaix, 
and Ostend still had 2,000 men on strike. Work was resumed, how- 
ever, in the Charleroi metal industry, and in two-thirds of the mines 
in that area, and also in the National Arms Factory in Liége. 

June 27th.—The Chamber passed several Bills introduced by the 
Government in consequence of the agreements reached on June 17th 
between the employers and workers on the questions raised by the 
strikes. One granted a minimum daily wage of 32 francs, and another 
instituted a six days paid annual holiday. A third provided for the 
setting up of joint commissions in éach industry to decide whether 
the 40-hour week should be applied. 

June 29th.—The Government secured a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber, by 119 votes to 51, with 9 abstentions. The dissentients 
included Rexists, Flemish Nationalists, Communists, and some 
Socialists. The abstainers were Roman Catholics. 

Nearly all the strikes were reported to have been settled, and 
order restored everywhere. Generally speaking the workers in the 
various industries received increases of between 5 to 10 per cent. 
in their wages. 


Bolivi 
June 21st.—It was announced from La Paz that the Army had 
taken control of the Government, following the discovery of a counter- 
tevolutionary plot by political parties; the former President, Sefior 
Bautista Saavedra, who was alleged to be the leader, was arrested. 

Colonel Busch issued a proclamation blaming the Left parties for 
breaking undertakings, and affirming the Army’s determination to 
govern without them, through ex-combatants, organized workers, and 
those “ morally and intellectually most capable”; civilians would 
be given only technical posts. 

June 22nd.—The Government were reported to have deported 
Sefior Saavedra ; Don Gabriel Gosalves and Don Pedro Silvetti Arce, 
two Socialist Republican Ministers in the late Cabinet, were arrested. 

A decree was issued prohibiting commercial profits exceeding 
12 per cent. on articles of prime necessity, or 20 per cent. in general 
trade. 

The President informed the Press that martial law would be 
proclaimed for a short period as a precautionary measure. 
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June 17th.—The Supreme Court of Canada delivered judgment 
on the references submitted to it by the Liberal Government on the 
constitutional validity of the social and industrial reform measures 
passed by the Bennett Ministry. The Employment and Social 
Insurance Act (not yet in operation) and the Natural Products Mar- 
keting Act were judged witra vires. On most of the points raised 






























he there was little unanimity. 

m.- June 18th.—In the Parliamentary debate on sanctions the Prime 

eS Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, said the Government would instruct 
its delegates at Geneva to support the raising of sanctions against 

rs, Italy. The Government had reached this decision some days ago, 
independently of the British Government. He visualized the League’s 

ay future réle as that of a clearing house for international relations rather 

nd than as an organization committed to enforce its views and decisions, 

x, or to guarantee the territorial status of any country. 

W- r. Bennett, the leader of the Opposition, “ found more logic” 

es in the view that the abandonment of sanctions would put a premium 
on the violation of international agreements; if Great Britain chose 

1e to acquiesce in the violation of a pact, there was no reason why Canada 

h should follow suit. 

1e: 

or China. 

e June 17th.—The Nanking Government issued an official statement 

or on the situation created by Japanese and Korean smugglers in North 
China. 

e June 18th.—It was stated officially that peace negotiations were 

Ss in progress, and that the South-West Political Council had sent a 

e conciliatory telegram to Nanking, explaining Canton’s anti- Japanese 
policy, and expressing regret that the troop movements had. been 

4 misunderstood. 

e: It was reported from Canton that rioting had occurred at Wuchow, 





in Kwangsi, on June 13th, when civilians resisted compulsory enlist- 
ment; the militia were called out, but were repulsed, and drafting 
was reported to have been suspended. 

It was estimated that 60,000 South-Western troops were assembled 
near the southern Hunan border, and that Chiang Kai-shek had a 
similar number concentrated along the line of the Canton-Hankow 
railway, with a base at Changsha. 

A special propaganda corps was reported to be increasing anti- 
Japanese activities in Canton. 

June 20th.—Three gunmen shot and wounded seriously the bandit 
chief, Liu Kwei-tang, at his home in the Japanese Concession at 
Tientsin. 

June 21st.—The Japanese Press in Tientsin reported that a Chinese 
Customs cruiser had fired on a Japanese ship off Chikou, in Hopei 
Province, wounding two members of the crew. 

June 22nd.—It was reported that Generals Han Fu-chu and 
Sung Cheh-yuan had sent joint telegrams appealing to the Nanking and 
Canton authorities for peace, and emphasizing the dangerous effects 
of a civil war on the position in North China. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross issued a statement in Shanghai on his 
recent, mission to China, in which he said the economic and firancial 
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outlook of China depended on internal peace and order in the country, 
and particularly on a settlement of the position in North China, and 
of the question of Customs revenues. He had been assured by the 
Japanese Government that they favoured the maintenance of the 
Chinese Customs Administration, and would give no support to the 
creation of a special tariff by any local] authority in China. 

While denying responsibility for the Chinese Government’s 
currency policy, he maintained that it had been fully justified by its 
success. He advocated the revision of tariffs in a downward direction. 
The most promising field for British exports would probably be in 
the field of capital goods; the pessibility of arranging middle-term 
credits deserved exploration, particularly for firancing public utility 
schemes. Foreign capital, however, could not be expected to assist 
China unless it was assured of fair treatment. 

June 23rd.—General Sung Cheh-yuan was reported to have stated. 
on his return to Tientsin, that a deadlock had been reached in the 
Sino-Japanese negotiations in North China over the question of the 
future of the East Hopei autonomous régime. 

It was learnt that General Hsiao Cheng-ying, Mayor of Tientsin, 
had resigned under Japanese pressure, his place being taken by the 
Governor of Chahar, General Chang Tzu-chang. General Liu Ju-min, 
an officer of the 29th Army, was appointed Governor of Chahar. 

The local authorities in Peking and Tientsin were reported to 
have ordered the dissolution of all students’ organizations ; the students 
were retaliating with strikes. 

Japanese nationals invaded the Customs house at Tangku in 
revenge for the alleged shooting at the Japanese steamer off Chikou. 

At a meeting of the South-West Political Council in Canton, 
General Chan Chai-tong assumed the office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the first Army group of “* Anti- Japanese National Salvation Forces,” 
pledging himself to resist Japan, exterminate the Communists, and 
“overthrow the dictatorial system.”’ The last resolve was qualified 
by the declaration that he would fight Japan under the guidance of 
the Central Government, and by a further request to Chiang Kai-shek 
to take the initiative. 

The Nanking Government sent an ultimatum to the South-West 
leaders to cease all warlike activities at once; if they failed to do so, 
the Government would take instant action. 

Reports from Wuchow (Kwangsi) stated that all members of 
Missionary Societies from Yungchow, in Southern Hunan, had been 
evacuated. 

Kwangsi troops advanced from Lingling towards Kiyang in 
South Hunan, driving back the Nanking and Hunan forces in an 


engagement near Kiyang. 
Chinese drug pedlars in Tsinan were reported to have murdered 


a Japanese heroin dealer. 
Over 2,000 Japanese troops paraded in Peking before Lieutenant- 


General Tashiro. 

June 24th.—The South-west Political Council were reported to be 
formulating further demands on Nanking, for armed resistance to 
Japan and for “* emancipation of the mass movement.” 

The Japanese Consul at Tientsin lodged a protest with the Com- 
missioner of Customs against the action of the Chinese Customs cruiser 
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which fired on a Japanese vessel offChikou. He alleged that the cruiser 
fired without warning, wounding two Japanese, and that the Japanese 
ship was not carrying cargo. According to Chinese reports the ship 
was carrying contraband, and was only fired on after warning. A 
similar incident was reported to have occurred off Tsingtao, in which 
the Japanese alleged that four Japanese were wounded, and the 
Japanese flag insulted. 

The British inquiry in connexion with the death of the Japanese 
officer, Sasaki, on May 26th, opened in Peking. Two British soldiers 
appeared in answer to a summons. The chief witness, a Japarese 
named Ouishi, was unable to give the nationality of the assailants or 
to recognize them among the soldiers in court. 

June 25th.—The American and French authorities in Peking drew 
the attention of the Japanese Embassy to the rough handling of 
American and French women during the parade of Japanese troops 
on June 23rd, when the traffic had been diverted by Japanese soldiery. 

Reports from Hong-Kong and Hankow stated that Kwangsi 
troops were in conflict with Nanking troops outside Hengchow, about 
halfway between Changsha and the southern border of Hunan. 

June 28th.—Two Japanese steamers seized by Customs cruisers, 
south of Tientsin and off Tsingtao respectively, were reported to be 
found carrying goods, intended for smuggling. 

At Tangku, Japanese police attacked the Customs office and 
assaulted the officials, while at Tsingtao a raid on the Customs House 
was stopped by Japanese police. Protests were registered by the 
local Japanese against the seizure of the steamers. 

The Inspector-General of Maritime Customs, in a statement to 
the press, said the normal procedure had been followed. Both vessels 
had been signalled to stop, and even firing in the air had failed to secure 
compliance. It had then been necessary to fire at their sterns. 

The South-west Provinces agreed to send delegates of secondary 
standing to the plenary session of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang. 

A Japanese destroyer arrived at Tientsin with a naval official, 
who was to investigate the firing on the steamer off Chikou. 

Chinese soldiers at Fengtai were accused, by the Japanese, 
of injuring a Japanese civilian and detaining him in their barracks. 

June 30th.—The Japanese press reported that the Customs com- 
mission at Tientsin had apologized for the firing on the Japanese 
ship off Chikou. 

The Japanese lodged two protests with the Chinese authorities 
in Peking in connection with the Fengtai incidents. 


Czechoslovakia. 


June 21st.—Herr Henlein was re-elected leader of the Sudeten 
Deutsche Party by 3,500 votes to 3, at a meeting at Cheb (Eger). He 
refused to reinstate members whom he had expelled from the party, 
or to part with any of his lieutenants. 

After suggesting the organization of a Czech-German debating 
society, he said: ‘“* We shall not put up any longer with the Czech 
claim to advance the borderland of the Czech people right up to the 
frontier of the State. This would be imperialism of the purest water. 
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We demand a definite recognition of a dividing line for our people and 
a renewal of the rights of nationalities. . . .” 

Speaking of Czech foreign policy he continued: “It is essential 
that Prague should enter into new and decent relations with the whole 
of the German people, and particularly with the Reich. When: my 
party is asked openly or covertly to join the political front against 
Germany, I am bound to reply that they are Germans. I would 
sooner be hated alone with Germany than seek an advantage from 
the hatred of Germany.” 

June 24th.—The Government published decrees on the compulsory 
notification to the Ministry of National Defence of patents and in- 
ventions which might be used for defensive purposes, and of imports 
and exports of armaments. Another decree concerned the application 
of the Natioral Defence Act in the frontier zone, which was defined 
as a border belt round the whole country, comprising 179 districts, 
55 of them in Bohemia. Most building operations and certain trades 
were forbidden in this zone without special permit. Fortifications were 
to be constructed in 45 special defence areas. 

The Czech and German Socialists and the Czech National Socialists 
proposed in Parliament the nationalization of the armaments industry. 

_ June 25th.—-M. Krofta, the Foreign Minister, replied in the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs to the recent speech of M. de Kanya, the 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, in which he complained that the Defence 
Act threatened the rights of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia. 
M. Krofta said the Czechoslovak laws applied equally to all citizens 
irrespective of their nationality. 

.. A complaint to the League would give a welcome opportunity 
for making an instructive comparison between the minority régimes 
in Czechosiovakia and Hungary. 

M. Krofta repeated the offer to submit the dispute with Poland 
over the treatment of the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia to arbitra- 
tion or to an international tribunal. 

June 25th.—It was understood that Herr P. Kaspar, an expelled 
member of the Sudeten Deutsche Party, had started to organize a 


new group. 


D i e 

June 16th.—Nazis opened fire on the house of a Socialist leader 
named Zeller, and on this being returned, two Nazis were fatally 
injured ; Zeller and a number of Socialists were arrested, including 
Herr Spilla, a former Speaker of the Danzig Diet. 

The funeral of the Nazi Storm-trooper, Deskowski, who died of 
injuries inflicted during a brawl on June 13th, was followed by about 
9,000 uniformed Nazis, including Herr Lutze, Chief of Staff of the S.A., 
from Berlin, and the President of the Danzig Senate. 

June 17th.—The Polish Minister, M. Papée, protested to the 
Senate on behalf of Polish nationals assaulted in the streets for not 
saluting the Swastika after the funeral of Deskowski. The Senate 
promised to publish a decree providing for the punishment of the 
assailants and a guarantee of future security. 

Herr Himmler, chief of the $.S. in Germany, attended the funeral 
of the two Storm-troopers killed in the Wiesenthal affray on June 15th. 
In a funeral oration he said: ‘“* The two men died because of the 
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unhappy circumstances which tie our hands in dealing with a pestilence 
which, on the frontiers of Germany, is shattering European peace.” 

Speaking about the recent incidents, Herr Forster, Nazi Regional 

Leader for Danzig, said that steps would be taken in the next three 
weeks to suppress the “ terrorism” of the Opposition parties; he 
was responsible only to Hitler, who had appointed him to his post in 
Danzig. 
June 22nd.—It was learnt that satisfactory assurances had been 
given to M. Papée by the Danzig Senate and by the National-Socialist 
Party, that the lives and property of Polish citizens in Danzig would 
be adequately protected, that compensation would be paid to Poles 
suffering damage to property during the recent disorders, and that 
the offenders would be punished. 

June 25th.—The League High Commissioner cancelled a reception 
to which he had invited the Captain of the German cruiser Letpzig 
owing to the Captain declining the invitation, on instructions—it was 
reported—from Berlin. 

June 26th—A statement was issued by Herr Albert Forster in 
explanation of the declining of the invitation, attacking the League High 
Commissioner, Mr. Lester, for interference in the internal political affairs 
of Danzig, and for encouraging the Opposition parties by giving repcrts 


to the League. 
Danzig Free City. 
June 28th.—Official German comment on policy of League High 


Commissioner. (See Germany). 
“‘ sporting rally ’’ in connection 


June 29th.—Speaking at a Nazi 
with the visit of the German cruiser Letpzig, Herr Greiser said that 
Germany and Danzig were passing through a period of tension, the 
outcome of which could not be foreseen. The Opposition parties 
were trying to justify their existence by continuing to make protests 


to the Government and the League. Herr Forster’s attack on Mr. 
Lester had had sensational reactions abroad, and for this reason the 
Government of the Free City must, for the time being, stand by. 
(Herr Greiser was speaking in his capacity as Regional Vice-leader 


of the Nazi Party). 
Denmark. 


June 22nd.—Supplementary Trade Agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain). 


Egypt. 
june 20th.—Egypt’s membership of the International Labour 


Office. (See League of Nations: International Labour Office). 

June 25th.—A stay-in strike of 1,000 workmen occurred in a cotton- 
spinning factory in Alexandria. The police raided the factory and 
arrested 920 strikers. Forty-six strikers were wounded. 

June 26th.—Work was resumed by the older workmen on contract 


under police protection. 


France. 
June 17th.—The Government’s Bills for holidays with pay, tax 


exemption for ex-servicemen’s pensions, the revision of the decree 
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laws enforcing cuts in civil servants’ salaries, and collective labour 
contracts in industry, were passed by the Senate. 

Colonel de la Rocque, leader of the Croix de Feu, issued a 
manifesto declaring that his organization would henceforth be “ a 
political body above party and above factions,” and would insist on 
the right to work for just wages, the association of workmen, the 
protection of the family, and similar aims. 

Some 300 workers on the Maginot Line of fortifications were 
reported to be on strike at Lembach. 

The settlement of the insurance business strike was confirmed by 
the Minister of Labour. New strikes broke out at Lyons and La 
Rochelle, where the dockers struck a second time, demanding higher 
wages. 
Sporadic fighting occurred at Marseilles between young men of 
the Right and Left Parties, and seven persons were injured. 

It was reported that a meeting of agricultural organizations at 
Algiers had asked the Government to supply their members with 
arms, as a protection against Arab strikers. 

June 18th.—Decrees dissolving the political Leagues were signed 
by the President of the Republic. They applied to the ** Croix de Feu,” 
the ‘* Parti National Populaire ” (the Jeunesses Patriotes), the “ Parti 
Frangiste,” and the “ Parti National Corporatif Republicain ” (the 
Solidarité Francaise). 

The Cabinet approved Bills to defend the currency against 
speculation, to prevent fraud, and to reorganize the Bank of France. 

A strike in the domestic staff of the American hospital in Paris 
was settled after intervention by the Ministry of Labour. 

Conditions at Marseilles improved after two arrests of alleged 
agents provocateurs had been made. 

June 19th.—Colonel de la Rocque published a statement com- 
plaining that ex-soldiers were being treated as political partisans, and 
that over 1,500 independent labour organizations founded by the 
Croix de Feu were being sacrificed. ‘‘ As from to-morrow,” he declared, 
“a great ‘ French Social Party’ will be launched over and above all 
parties, Its programme will be announced very shortly, and its ideals 
will be those of the Croix de Feu.” 

The French Olympic Committee were notified that the Govern- 
ment would not object to France participating in the Olympic Games 
in Berlin. 

At a Cabinet Council the Government decided to accept the 
raising of sanctions against Italy if the League should take a decision 
in this sense. A statement was issued explaining that this decision 
was only taken because the maintenance of sanctions had become 
useless on practical grounds. The Government would remain faithful 
to the principle of collective action and would associate themselves 
with whatever decision was taken by the League. They examined 
the best means of strengthening collective security, and decided to 
continue the work in an active spirit. 

M. Vincent-Auriol made a statement on the financial position 
in the Chamber, in which he definitely repudiated the policy of devalua- 
tion, and showed how he hoped to solve the economic problem by 
drawing hoarded capital, including assets abroad, out of its hiding- 
places. He then announced three measures : owners of capital balances 
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abroad were given until July 15th to declare their assets on oath ; 
the Government would issue short-term bonds in small dimensions ; 
and to meet current. expenses the Government would ask the Bank 
of France to open a credit for them which, if the short-term bonds 
were taken up as they hoped, they would not be obliged to use. 

The second stage in their programme would be designed to 
stimulate the national economy, beginning with the reform of the 
Bank of France, which would not place it under State cortrol for 
the needs of the Government alone, but would cause its poliicy to be 
inspired by the economic needs of the country. They had no ntention 
of nationalizing private banks, but would exercise the necessary 
supervision over them. 

M. Vincent-Auriol added that the Treasury deficit for the year 
would be about 15,000 million francs, and that in the past four years 
the public debt had increased by 75,000 millions. 

The Chamber approved the social legislation passed by the 
Senate, and passed a Bill to establish a new convention between the 
Government and the Bank of France, and to provide for the dis- 
counting of a further 10,000 million francs worth of Treasury Bonds, 
repayable in three months and bearing no interest. 

M. Jouhaux’s interview at Geneva. (See Switzerland). 

June 20th.—The Finance Committee of the Senate approved the 
extension of credit required by the Government, in return for the 
Finance Minister’s undertaking that the exact state of the accounts 
of the Bank of France and of the Treasury would be published each 
week. 
June 21st.—Colonel de la Rocaque issued a statement that he 
had information of a plot to foment disorders, for which the Croix 
de Feu would be held responsible, and instructed his supporters to 
stay at home as much as possible. 

There were minor disturbances as a result of the decrees in Paris, 
where some 250 persons were arrested but subsequently released, 
and in Metz. 

A settlement was signed of the strikes in the Paris department 
stores, the terms of which included the recognition of trade union 
organization, paid holidays, and a fixed minimum wage. 

Several strikes were settled in Lille; a gradual resumption of 
work in the provincial districts was reported. 

It was reported that instructions had been sent to French 
Ambassadors abroad, setting forth the Government’s views on the 
current suggestions for reform of the League of Nations. 

June 22nd.—Seamen at Marseilles struck, and occupied a number 
of ships. The Red Flag was flown on every mast in port ; three mail- 
boats were held up; cargo-boats and big liners were affected, and the 
coastal service involved. The number of strikers was estimated at 
3,000. At Rouen also a strike of sailors caused 30 ships to be held up. 

Shipping at Le Havre was brought almost to a standstill by a 
sudden strike of crane-men and other workers. 

June 23rd.—The Government secured a vote of confidence by 
382 votes to 198, after a debate on foreign affairs in the Chamber. 
The Government’s statement explained that their peace policy would 
not differ from that of their predecessors except in method. They 
refused to give up the attempt to build a Continental system of 
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security, and retire behind their own frontier. It was suggested that 
the Disarmament Conference could be resumed with a prospect of 
success, and that the Commission of European Union founded by 
M. Briand should be revived. 

The Government announced their decision to agree to the removal 
of sanctions against Italy. They believed that no general revision of 
the League Covenant was necessary, but that what was wanted was 
the abolition of the rule of unanimity for the application of Article XI, 
and the arrangement of military and economic sanctions in two stages, 
the second to be applied by all only when the first were undertaken 
by the Powers directly concerned in a dispute. 

Regional pacts must never become alliances in the old style, 
but must be open to all, and applicable only by the League. The 
Government would demand the publication and control of the manu- 
facture of armaments by a permanent committee at Geneva. 

Of Herr Hitler the Government said they did not doubt the word 
of an ex-soldier who knew the misery of the trenches, but they could 
not shut their eyes to recent facts, such as the arbitrary proceedings 
of Germany is Europe, and her rapid rearmament. France would 
examine any German suggestions with a sincere desire for agreement, 
but there could be no agreement contrary to the principle of undivided 
peace, with no threat to anyone. 

M. Vincent-Auriol tabled in the Chamber four Bills dealing with 
the protection of French credit, the declaration of balances held abroad 
by nationals, the reform of the Bank of France, and the simplification 
of exchange accounting. 

The Bill for the reform of the Bank of France authorized the 
Government to modify by decree the statutes of the Bank, so as to 
safeguard the economic interests of the nation. It was learnt that 
the Government were to be represented on the new Court of Directors 
by Civil Servants, and that the National Economic Council would be 
asked to appoint directors representing trade, agriculture and industry. 

The fourth Bill authorized the Government to promulgate decrees, 
until October 31st, providing for the reform of Exchequer accounts. 

The Senate passed the new convention between the Bank of 
France and the Government by 184 votes to go. 

The Bank of France reduced its discount rate from 6 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. 

The Schneider-Creusot and other metallurgical works at Chalon- 
sur-Saéne were still occupied by strikers, and a strike broke out in 
the Dewoitine aeroplane works at Toulouse. 

Ten persons were arrested in Casablanca, French Morocco, after 
a fight between nationalists and extremists. 

June 24th.—The Government promulgated a decree dealing in 
detail with the various Croix de Feu organizations covered by the 


former decrees. 
Colonel de la Rocque stated that he was forming a new party— 


the Parti Social Frangais. 

Disturbances occurred in Paris between Front Populaire sup- 
porters and members of the dissolved leagues. Some 20 people were 
arrested. 

The shipping strike at Marseilles was settled in principle, but 
was accepted by the ship-owners under protest; they alleged that 
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the new burdens imposed would force non-subsidized companies to 
lay up more tonnage, or else to appeal for a Government subsidy. 

Strikes were still spreading at St. Nazaire. A stay-in strike was 
begun in naval ship-building works. Fresh strikes broke out in the 
provinces, and disturbances were reported from Lyons. 

Addressing the Association France-Grande Bretagne, in Paris, 
Mr. Duff Cooper, British Secretary of State for War, said that Franco- 
British friendship was not a matter of sentiment, but a matter of life 
and death for both countries. Not only their ideals but their frontiers 
were in mortal danger, and the future of civilization depended on 
the two great democracies of Western Europe. 


June 25th.—The Senate approved the Government’s statement 
on foreign policy, by a motion of confidence of 185 votes to 58. 
M. Millerand said that sanctions had failed, and they ought therefore 
to abandon collective security. There was no Franco-German problem, 
but a German threat to peace. Sanctions had failed because no people 
to-day would make war when their owr independence was not 
threatened. 

Mr. Eden saw M. Blum on his way through Paris, after which a 
communiqué was issued stating that the British and French delegates 
were in complete agreement on the questions to be discussed at 
Geneva. 

A decree was signed revising the cuts in the salaries of Govern- 
ment officials; all salaries under 12,000 francs were exempt from 
cuts, and a sliding scale of from 2 to 18 per cent. was applied to those 
over 80,000 francs a year. 

The Government decided to provide one million francs for the 
participation of French athletes at the Berlin Olympic Games, “ as a 
matter of foreign policy.” 

The Minister of National Economy made a statement to the 
Information on the Government’s economic policy. They would do 
everything in their power, he said, to prevent any illicit rise in prices. 
Cheap credit facilities would be granted to industrial enterprises. 
Meanwhile they were working on a reform of the fiscal system. 

The Bank rate was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. 

The seamen on strike at Marseilles decided to continue the strike. 

Shipping at the port of Oran, in Algeria, was reported to be at 
a standstill, as a result of a general strike. 

It was reported from Casablanca that in consequence of repeated 
demonstrations in the streets the authorities had appealed for order. 
The agitation, originally begun by the Front Populaire minority, 
was in the hands of Spanish revolutionary leaders, who were trying 
to inflame the Moslem population. 

June 26th.—The President of the Republic signed a bill for the 
nationalization of the manufacture of war material. The degree of 
nationalization contemplated was understood to vary in different 
industries. 

Replying to an attack by a Deputy of the Right in the Chamber 
on the Government’s management of the strikes, M. Salengro said 
that instead of ordering the Gardes Mobiles to draw their sabres the 
Government had brought masters and men together. There had been 
over 1,500,000 strikers in France; now there were only 180,000. 
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The leaders of the C.G.T. made an appeal to their members to 
carry out the terms of settlement. 

The shipping strike at Marseilles ended, officers rejoined their 
ships, and the Red flag disappeared from the harbour. 

June 27th.—The Government announced that an arrangemert 
had been made to help all merchants ard manufacturers whose 
finances had been strained by the strikes to meet obligations maturing 
on June 30th. 

A strike broke out in some of the hotels at Cannes. 

June 28th.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Versailles, 
referred to the Government’s profound desire for peace, and said they 
knew that an armaments race might one day lead to the most terrible 
of conflicts and the ruin of Europe. They were now devoting their 
energies at Geneva to persuading the nations of the world to rally 
round the ideals of indivisible peace, collective security, and mutual 
assistance pacts against aggression. 

In the meantime it was their duty to improve their defence forces. 
It would call for heavy sacrifices, but only so could they keep their 
freedom. The necessary social reforms could be carried out only if 
their defences were adequate. 

The Minister of Commerce, in a statement to the Oewvre, said that 
thanks to the co-operation of the banks in the problem of the financial 
situation of the manufacturers “‘ grave incidents ’’ would be avoided. 
A moratorium had to be avoided ; of that the Government were quite 
convinced. 

The hotels in the Riviera closed, until a satisfactory settlement 
should have been reached of the Cannes strike, and in order to protest 
against the social legislation of the Government. 

The Ministry of the Interior announced that all the transport 
services in the Nice area had broken down owing to a general strike. 

Political disturbances were reported from several towns during 
the week-end, and some fighting occurred between Right and Left 
elements at Toulouse. Some 20,000 workers went on strike in Lorraine 
ironworks near Metz. 

Six different associations of war veterans jointly addressed an 
open letter to President Lebrun protesting at the disorders caused 
by strikes, and stating that the authorities must “ realise that they 
would make a great mistake in neglecting the exasperation which is 
growing among thousands of ex-Servicemen at the effrontery of 
revolutionary gangs.” 

M. Doriot founded a new party, called the Parti National 
Populaire. (He had left the Communist Party on the ground that 
it submitted to dictation from Moscow, and lately had supported 
the policy of M. Laval). 

June 29th—The Committee of the Communist Party addressed 
a letter to the Committee of the Socialist Party and to the Secretary- 
General of the Left groups suggesting that immediate action should 
be taken to disarm “all para-military associations.” (It had been 
alleged that M. Maurras and Colonel de la Rocque were still pursuing 
their activities in a camouflaged form). 

The Minister for National Economy received representatives of 
the exporting industries, who warned him against anv sudden or 
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general increase in the tariff barrier, and asked him so to modify fiscal 
charges as to enable them to reduce their prices. 

June 30th.—-The Government secured a vote of confidence by 
275 votes to 192 at the end of a stormy debate on the subject of the 
dissolution of the political leagues. 

The Opposition argued that the Government had taken action 
only against the Nationalist or Fascist leagues, and had allowed para- 
nilitary organizations of the Left to continue ; that their suppression 
of the leagues was wholly vindictive, since these bodies had already 
adopted constitutional methods; that a demand was being made to 
suppress freedom of speech and association in the interests of the 
Popular Front ; and that the police had shown disgraceful partiality 
towards people whose only crime was to make a virtue of patriotism 
and to wear national colours instead of the red flag. 

The Minister of the Interior gave a lengthy account of the activities 
of the leagues which had made action against them necessary. Their 
most recent ones had included declarations threatening to use armed 
force and the issuing of a programme which promised to have M. Blum 
executed at 8 a.m. the first morning they took over power. 

M. Ybarnegaray defended the Croix de Feu, and said that, in 
attacking it, the Government were attacking 345,000 ex-soldiers, 
breaking for the first time the brotherly bond uniting them. He 
also pointed out that the leagues of the Left also had arms, a system 
of mobilization, and complete plans of attack and defence. 

Further serious disorders were reported from Oran and other 


places in Algeria. In some cases attacks were made on Jews by 
Arabs. 


Germany. 

June 17th.—Herr Himmler, Deputy-Chief of the Prussian State 
Secret Police, was appointed Chief of the German Police, directly 
under the Reich Minister of the Interior. Herr Himmler was to have 
a seat in the Cabinet when police affairs were under discussion ; and, 
in spite of his new appointment, he was to remain Reich leader of 
the S.S. 

It was stated that the export surplus in May was 35,000,000 m., 
as against 5,000,000 in April. 

The Kélnische Zeitung published a supplement entitled “ Our 
Colonies,” dealing with the German claims, the injustice of the 
** colonial guilt lie,” and the resources of the former German colonies 
in the tropical raw materials needed by Germany. The regaining of 
the colonies was for Germany a question not of prestige but of honour, 
justice, and economic necessity. 

It was understood that fifteen Communists and Socialists, in- 
cluding two former members of the Reichstag, had been released from 
concentration camps. 

The publication of a collection of documents connected with the 
conclusion of the Locarno Treaties, with a preface by Herr von 
Ribbentrop, was reported. The documents ranged over the period 
from 191g to May, 1936. 

Economic negotiations with Italy. (See Italy). 

Dr. Schacht’s visit to Budapest. (See Hungary). 
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June 18th.—The Press made the first anniversary of the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement an occasion for rejoicing. The Vdlkischer 
Beobachter claimed that by the conclusion of the Treaty the “ Ver- 
sailles system was nullified juridically and in practice,’ adding that 
Germany’s renunciation of naval rivalry with Britain underlined even 
more definitely her demand for colonies. 

June t9th.—According to Press comments on Mr. Eden’s speech 
in the House of Commons on June 18th, the British decision to urge the 
raising of sanctions on the League was a sensible step back to realities, 
although references to Germany and to the possibility of an early reply 
from Herr Hitler to the British questionnaire were treated with reserve. 

June 21st.—It was reported that 25 alleged Communists from 
the Saar, tried before the People’s Court at Frankfurt for plotting 
against the State and the Fihrer after the return of the Saar to the 
Reich, had been sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
nine years to nine months. Four were acquitted. 

June 22nd.—A law was enacted making the kidnapping of 
children with a view to extorting ransom a capital offence. 

The issue of a new internal loan for 700,000,000 marks was 
announced, to be used for financing re-armament and work-creation 
schemes. The loan was to be in the form of 4% per cent. Treasury 
Certificates. 

June 23rd.—Countess Ciano, daughter of Signor Mussolini and 
wife of the Italian Foreign Minister, arrived at Cologne as the guest 
of the Governor of the Rhineland. 

June 24th.—General Valle, the Italian Under-Secretary for Air, 
arrived in Berlin on an official visit, accompanied by General Pellegrini, 
the Director-General of Civil Aviation in Italy. 

June 26th.—A German-Italian civil air agreement was concluded 
for a period of 10 years, for the establishment of air lines and the 
expansion of connexions between the two countries. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech, noted that he had “correctly instructed a member of 
the Opposition that unobjective outbursts against Germany could 
not facilitate” the British exertions to bring about the peaceful 
co-operation of European Powers. It then suggested that similar 
instructions would not be out of place if addressed to certain followers 
of the Government. “ Thus,” it stated, “‘ a body closely associated 
with the Government almost exhausted itself in making insulting 
remarks about Germany during a colonial debate, and at the same time 
a member of the Government struck a note in a speech in Paris which 
contrasts, little to its advantage, with the attitude of French states- 
men. . . . If German efforts and German conditions are discussed 
and judged in such a thoughtless and astoundingly amateurish manner 
it is unavoidable that Germany should form her own ideas about a 
will for understanding which evidently thinks it can hurl insults at 
will.” 

June 28th.—The Government made it clear, through an officially 
inspired press commentary, that they were fully in agreement with 
the attack made by Herr Forster on the League High Commissioner 
for Danzig. It might have heen expected, it was stated, that “ the 
Geneva League” would learn the relevant lessons from its striking 
failure in the Saar, but similar things appeared to be taking place in 
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Danzig, and the League’s representative, overlooking his proper task, 
evidently wished to play a part which gave fresh cause for doubting 
the usefulness of the League for such tasks. 

Danzig internal politics were a peculiarly complicated affair, 
because they suffered from the discrepancy between natural develop- 
ment and a Constitution forced upon the population from without 
against its will. The High Commissioner had insisted on clinging 
to the letter of a Constitution long outworn in many places, and 
endeavoured to force the political life of Danzig into a formal juridical 
strait jacket. 

Thirty-two nations were represented at the celebration of the 
550th anniversary of Heidelberg University. They included Canada 
and South Africa, but not Great Britain. 

Signature of commercial agreements with Italy. (See Jtaly). 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Stuttgart, said there was no 
institution, “ not even the League of Natiors,” that could organize 
peace. In the Abyssinian war all the institutions created to preserve 
peace could do nothing but accept accomplished facts; presumably 
Germany’s fate would have been the same if she had been the victim. 

‘“* Consequently,” he went on, “we took precautions on the 
principle that the League is good, but air squadrons and army corps 
are still better. To-day nobody dares any longer to lay before us 
unfair treaties, offensive to German honour and the German 
people... .” 

June 30th.—-It was announced that the police forces had been 
reorganized, and that Herr Himmler had divided them into two main 
departments, one concerned with the preservation of public order, 
and the other with the security of the State. The Security Police 
Department covered not only the many activities of the Secret Police 
but also the operation of the Criminal Police. 

S.S. Group Leader Heydrich was appointed Chief of the Security 
Police. (He was closely concerned with the “ purge” of June 3oth, 
1934). 
By the reorganization Herr Himmler attained full freedom from 
General Géring’s surveillance in Prussia. 


Great Britain. 
June 17th.—Sir Samuel Hoare, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 


stated in the House of Commons that the Board of the Admiralty did 
not intend to discontinue the use of Malta as the principal naval base 
in the Mediterranean and the headquarters of the Mediterranean 
Fleet. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies said that representations had been submitted 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission on behalf of the Palestine 
Arab Party, on the subjects of the form of Government in Palestine, 
Arab education, Jewish immigration, land policy, and the Hulsh 
Concession ; and on behalf of the (Arab) National Medical Association 
on the number of Jewish medical practitioners in Palestine. There 
had also been a private petition by Mr. Ali Hassan el Yafawri. 

June 18th.—In a statement in Parliament on foreign policy, 
Mr. Eden declared that throughout the Italo-Abyssinian dispute the 
Government had taken their full part in collective action. Many 
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times they had given the lead, and it was now their duty to do so 
once more. 

They had to admit, he continued, that the purpose for which 

sanctions were imposed had not been realized. So far as he knew no 
Abyssinian Government survived in any part of the Emperor’s territory. 
This was a situation which nothing but military action from without 
could reverse. They must draw the conclusion that if the League 
meant to enforce in Abyssinia a peace which it could approve, then it 
must take action of a kind which must inevitably lead to war. No 
one could say that such a war would be confined to the Mediterranean. 
He did not think that either the League or this country desired such 
action. 
Mr. Eden then stated that the Government, with his advice, had 
reached the conclusion that there was no longer any utility in con- 
tinuing the existing sanctions against Italy, while so far as he knew 
no other Government, certainly not their own, was prepared to take 
military action. 

Reminding the House of the reciprocal assurances exchanged 
in December between Great Britain and certain Mediterranean Powers, 
for mutual assistance, Mr. Eden said the Government considered that 
the assurance given by this country should not end with the raising 
of sanctions. They had also decided to maintain permanently a 
stronger defensive position in the Mediterranean than existed before 
this dispute began. 

He thought it wiser to postpone the question of League reform 
until the normal Assembly in September ; meanwhile the Government 
were in close touch with the Dominions in respect of it. 

Turning to the problem of Germany, Mr. Eden recapitulated 
British efforts to secure Germany’s co-operation. It was important, 
he said, that Europe should be able to feel that Germany had reached 
a point where she could signify that she recognized and intended to 
respect the existing territorial and political status of Europe, except 
as it might be modified by free agreement. 

Mr. Greenwood attacked the decision to raise sanctions as an 
act of cowardice, a breach of the Covenant, and a dishonouring of the 
Government’s election pledges. He asked whether Mr. Chamberlains’ 
speech to the 1900 Club had been a “calculated indiscretion.”” It was 
not the League, nor sanctions, that had failed, but the courage of the 
Government. To raise sanctions was to surrender to Fascism. 

Mr. Lloyd George declared that if the policy of the Government 
materialized there would be an end of the League’s authority, the 
only alternative to which was anarchy. League reform was useless ; 
the League was already sufficiently loosely constituted to adapt itself 
to every contingency. What was needed was some authority, and 
that the nations should stand by it. He asked which of the nations 
had failed to stand by sanctions. He wished Mr. Eden had left it to 
someone else to smash the League. 

The danger of war, he said, was far less now than when they entered 
into sanctions. Also there was now a new Government in France, 
which was prepared to back Britain in her efforts to enforce the League 
Covenant. Spain’s Government had also changed. And yet the 
British Government were running away. The German menace was 
also no worse than when sanctions were imposed. 
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Sanctions had not failed, Mr. Lloyd George asserted; they had 
not been given time.’ Moreover, to conquer Addis Ababa was not 
necessarily to conauer Abyssinia. He asked whether the Government 
intended to impose an embargo on the passage of arms through 
sritish territory into Abyssinia. 

Mr. Baldwin, in reply, said he had warned the country that 
sanctions were only an experiment. In the presence of failure, the 
League must take stock. Collective security postulated a military 
preponderance of the League States over the aggressor. Numerical 
superiority was not enough, the power to act at once was essential. 
Collective security in this form did not exist at present. 

He believed there was among the common people in many 
countries such a loathing of war that he wondered whether they 
would fight for anything except the defence of their own frontiers. 
He had repeatedly said that he would not be responsible for sanctions 
again until this country had given them authority to strengthen their 
arms. That was not cowardice. 

Turning to Germany, Mr. Baldwin reminded the House of the 
circumstances which had led to the rise of the Nazi movement. Ger- 
many seemed to be dominated by the idea of force, yet Herr Hitler 
had told them he wished for peace. He (the Prime Minister), would 
like to try that out. He concluded by saying that they believed that 
to allow sanctions to go on, and ultimately to peter out, would be a 
far harder task for the League to surmount than to face boldly up 
to failure. 

At the end of the debate the Parliamentary Labour Party handed 
in a vote of censure, and the Labour Party issued a manifesto to the 
nation, calling for vigorous action to resist the proposed raising of 
sanctions. 

Speaking at the Colonial Service dinner, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, denied rumours that Great Britain 
was about to evacuate Malta. ‘‘ We are quitting nothing,” he added. 

June 19th.—Speaking in the debate on Palestine in the House of 
Commons, the Secretary of State for the Colonies said that the supreme 
Arab committee and the supreme Moslem council had dissociated 
themselves from the strike. The unrest was racial, but so far not 
religious in character. 

The first essential was to restore order; the security forces had 
been strongly reinforced, and new orders under the Palestine Defence 
Order of 1931 had been promulgated to supplement the powers of the 
Government to deal with the riots. Acts of violence were none the 
less increasing to a marked degree, and work was seriously dislocated, 
particularly at the port of Jaffa, where trade was almost at a stand- 
still, Measures had been taken to try to divert trade to Haifa, which 
was still unaffected. 

Casualties up to date were as follows: Moslems: killed, 42; 
seriously injured, 109; slightly injured, 275. Christians: killed, 4; 
seriously injured, 24; slightly injured, 54. Jews: killed, 28; 
seriously injured, 65; slightly injured, 84. 

1,823 Arabs, including Christians as well as Moslems, had been 
tried, and 1,206 convicted ; 418 Jews had been tried, and 328 con- 
victed. 281 Arabs and 76 Jews were still awaiting trial. Collective 
fines had been imposed on 20 villages. 
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Fortunately the situation in Transjordania remained almost 
entirely undisturbed. 

As soon as order was restored, but not before, a Royal Commission 
would be appointed to visit Palestine, composed of persons unconnected 
with that country. 

Pending the findings of the Commission it would be wrong, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore continued, to prejudice the position by speech or action. 
The Government could not contemplate any change of policy until 
they had received the report. The Arabs demanded the complete 
stoppage of all Jewish immigration, and all sales of land to Jews, and 
the transfer of the Government of Palestine to a “ National ’’ Govern- 
ment responsible to a democratically elected Assembly. Quite frankly, 
he could not agree to those demands. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison said the movement was not an ordinary 
strike, but a strike for political ends. He doubted the value of a Com- 
mission, and advocated strong action to restore order. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Ormsby-Gore stated that he had 
every reason to believe that the document signed by Emir Feisal and 
Dr. Weizmann in IgIg was a genuine one. 

It was stated at the Ethiopian Legation that the Emperor had 
received messages from Gore, in Western Ethiopia, stating that the 
Ethiopian Government there was functioning under the regency of 
Bitwoded Walda Tsadik, while trade was proceeding in the normal 
way. The civil population and the troops still mobilized were loyal 
to the Emperor. 

June 20th.—Addressing a Conservative meeting in North Lanark- 
shire Mr. Baldwin said the Government thought it right to drop 
sanctions ‘**‘ because we do not believe that their continuance, even 
if all the nations desired it, could serve any useful purpose. They 
were not devised for purely punitive purposes; they were to stop 
war.” In his view there was only one way of altering the 
course of events as they had so far taken place, and that was to go 
to war. He did not know a single country in Europe that was prepared 
for that, and he would not cast his voice to-day for that course of 
action. 

In replying to the recent Labour Party manifesto, Mr. Baldwin 
said the plain reason why the oil sanction was not put into force was 
that large quantities of oil came from the United States, which was 
not a member of the League. They were accused of running away 
from war, but he asked whether the men who said that, and who yet 
voted against any increase in the Forces, realized that if they ever had 
to put sanctions on against a really great Power, the first thing that 
would happen would be the raiding of the east side of England from 
the air. He wished they could get the countries outside the League 
back into it ; collective security could then be worked to-morrow. 

He believed that another war might lead to the revolt of the 
peoples against all their leaders. He had nothing to apologize for, 
and the Government were keeping straight on their course. People 
must not forget that they could not have collective security without 
risk and danger to themselves. He believed the nation would under- 
take the risks, but they must not underrate it, and it must be seen 
that their own people had the best that there was to fight with, in 
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quality and quantity, and that no risks were taken beyond those which 
might fairly be assumed by a gallant but far-seeing nation. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in a speech to his constituents, said he 
would support the Government when the issue was raised in the House 
of Commons. He took no responsibility for the way in which the 
policy towards Italy had been handled, but it would be unfair to 
throw the blame for everything upon Mr. Eden. The underlying 
cause of our impotence was the neglect of our defences. 

June 22nd.—Replying to a question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Eden stated that the two Maltese British subjects recently con- 
demned by an Italian special tribunal in Tripoli on charges of 
anti-Italian activity were released on June 12th as a result of repre- 
sentations made by the British Ambassador in Rome. 

Mr. Eden also stated that according to recent reports Western 
Abyssinia was in the hands of the Galla populatior, who were hostile 
to the Emperor’s Government. Great Britain could not allow arms 
or munitions to go from the Sudan into that region so long as the 
probability existed that they would be employed for civil war. The 
Government would not propose or assent, at the forthcoming meeting 
of the League, to the recognition of Italy’s annexation of Abyssinia. 

The Foreign Secretary also informed the House that enquiries 
were being made as to whether Heligoland was being fortified, in 
contravention of Article 115 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury said, in reply to a 
question, that the Government had no power to grant loans or credits 
to Italy. 

It was announced that a supplementary trade agreement had 
been signed with Denmark on June roth. 

June 23rd.—The Labour Party’s motion of censure on the 
Government’s foreign policy was defeated in the House of Commons 
by 384 votes to 170. 

Mr. Attlee said that when sanctions were applied, Mr. Baldwin 
must have known what was the military strength on the side of the 
League and on the side of the aggressor. It was untrue to say that the 
failure of this enterprise was due to the fact that the Labour Party 
would not give the Government a sufficient supply of armaments. 
To say that now Signor Mussolini had won we must take off sanctions 
was a curious attitude. That was not said in 1914, when Belgium 
was overrun. He asked if Italy was to be welcomed back into the 
League and supplied with money by the City of London. Were they 
going to allow the dictators to dictate a “reform” of the League ? 
Were they going to return to a system of alliances disguised as 
regional pacts ? 

Sir John Simon said that sanctions could not have been applied 
earlier than they were, before actual aggression under Article XVI ; 
there could not have been more sanctions, because whatever the U.S. 
Government might have wished, it had no power to prohibit exports 
of oil. Sanctions should not be continued, because the war which 
they had intended to stop was over. There was no excuse for per- 
sisting in inflicting loss on British trade for the sake of persevering in 
failure. 

In his reply, Mr. Baldwin stated that there was no intention of 
imposing an embargo on the shipment of arms to Abyssinia, but they 
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could only be put across the country from the Sudan if they were 
signed for by the properly constituted authority, and if that authority 
were in a position to take delivery. : 

He quoted the approval of Canada, Australia, and the Irish Free 
State for the dropping of sanctions, and the concurrence of the French 
Government. He refused to blame any Government, the French or 
American, for any failure of sanctions. But there had been reason to 
fear a break in the sanctions front, and it was better to end sanctions 
than to let them peter out. 

The Government did not intend, he said, to propose or assent 
to the recognition of Italy’s annexation of Abyssinia, nor did they 
intend to seek the power to lend money to Italy. They would not be 
disposed to consider any relaxation of the restrictions on the issue of 
foreign loans in the case of Italy in existing circumstances. Private 
credits would be discouraged except for commercial purposes. 

The Government’s future policy was to hold to the League in 
spite of the set-back. They would have to decide what steps should 
be taken in the direction of League Reform next September. 

Mr. Baldwin, referring to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speech at 
the 1900 Club, said that if he had been guilty of an indiscretion it was 
a rare thing with him. 

He denied that British policy was concerned only with Western 
Europe ; they were anxious to make provision for the same security 
in Central and Eastern Europe as they hoped to make for themselves 
in the West. 

Mr. Eden called on the Emperor of Abyssinia at his special 
request, and was understood to have received an account of the case he 
intended to make public at Geneva. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Central Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, Mr. L. S. Amery and Mr. Winston Churchill urged on 
the Government the need for a large increase in the production of 
home food supplies as an indispensable element in national defence. 
Mr. Churchill declared that the Secretary of State for War had been 
quite right in saying that the state of Europe was far worse now than 
in 1914. They were in a state of political paralysis at the present 
time. In view of the preparations which were being made on the 
Continent for war, they could not afford to remain in a condition of 
easy-going self-indulgence, with no foundation on which to rest, either 
for food or arms. 

June 24th.—The House of Lords approved draft Orders for bringing 
Provincial Government into operation in India, for the distribution of 
revenues, and for the prevention of corruption at elections. Lord 
Zetland explained that these Orders would enable the Government to 
complete. the electoral rolls, and to hold the elections so that the new 
Governments might come into existence on April Ist, 1937. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore denied in the House of Commons that the old 
city of Jaffa had been destroyed without adequate warning or com- 
pensation to the inhabitants. A certain number of houses only had 
been demolished, he said, after due warning, and arrangements had 
been made where necessary for the accommodation of the inhabitants. 

Sir Samuel Hoare stated, in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons, that all details of the Anglo-German naval agreement 
had been settled in a satisfactory manner. 
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Speaking to the Royal Empire Society, Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that speed was one of the over-riding essentials in the rearmament 
programme. If the British forces were strengthened adequately, and 
in time, he believed there was going to be no world war. Collective 
security in actual practice meant the British fleet in the Mediterranean. 
His advisers were determined to build a fleet that could go anywhere. 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s address in Paris. (See France). 

June 25th.— The Emperor of Abyssinia left London for Geneva. 

The Abyssinian legation issued a statement on Mr. Eden’s recent 
interview with the Emperor, to the effect that an assurance had been 
given that Great Britain would “continue to recognize the old 
Ethiopia,” and that the Emperor had expressed his disappointment 
at the Government’s decision to raise sanctions, and his intention of 
protesting against a League decision in that sense. 

June 26th.—In a speech at Newcastle Lord Londonderry called 
for a straightforward Government policy in foreign affairs, aiming at 
peace through an understanding between France, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

For four years the country’s defence forces had been starved and 
neglected ; as one of the Defence Ministers, however, he had con- 
tinually kept the Government informed of their deficiencies and of 
the armaments of other countries. Mr. Baldwin’s statement that he 
had heen misled about Germany was “ surprising,” and he went on: 
“Mr. Baldwin never was misled. He was continually being informed 
by me, not only of the German rearmament in the air, but of the 
approximate rate of that rearmament.” 

June 27th.—-Lord Londonderry issued a statement disclaiming 
any intention of *“‘ making any attack, personal or otherwise, on Mr. 
Baldwin.”’ The figures on German rearmament, which he obtained 
and supplied were, however, “ approximately correct”’; but Mr. 
Baldwin had created an impression that the information he received 
from his advisers was at fault. 

In a speech at Manchester Mr. Chamberlain remarked that the 
Socialists had informed the country that they would desire to keep 
sanctions in operation until the autumn, in the hope that that would 
make Signor Mussolini give back a part of his prey. He asked, did 
they really think that it would be possible to get 50 nations to 
maintain sanctions for such a meagre and wretched purpose as that ? 

There was only one sanction, he declared, which could now have 
any effect at all upon the course of things in Abyssinia, and that was 
force, and force meant war. Did their critics, he asked, suggest that 
they should enter upon a war, the end of which no man could see ? 
And he wert on: “I suggest that the part of statesmen to-day is to 
try now to devise some means of restoring its good name to the League 
and to discover some better means of safeguarding the peace of the 
world than those methods which have proved to be ineffectual for 
the purpose.” 

June 29th.—The annual report was published of the Colonial 
Development Advisory Committee, Cmd. 5202. It covered the 
financial year 1935-36, and stated that 83 new schemes for assistance 
had been submitted by Colonial Governments, and that a sum of 
£739,866 had been actually issued. 
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In the House of Commons Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech in Paris 
was debated as “a definite matter of urgent public importance.” In 
reply to suggestions, contained in Opposition questions, that the 
speech was a declaration of a change of Government policy, Sir John 
Simon, for the Prime Minister, said this was not so; it had been 
addressed to a society which existed to promote friendlv relations 
between France and England, and it emphasized the elements of 
friendship between the two peoples. 

British policy had been fully set out in the House of Commons, 
the proper place for such statements, on June r8th and 23rd, and 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech was not intended to be in conflict with the 
declarations then made. A draft of the speech had been submitted 
to the Foreign Office and, at their suggestion, altered in certain 
respects, but Mr. Eden had not seer it in its final form, owing to 
pressure of other engagements. 

Mr. Attlee moved the adjournment of the House to call attention 
to the speech as a public pronouncement which conflicted with the 
foreign policy of the Government and with Britain’s treaty obliga- 
tions. He pointed out that it contained no reference to the League 
Covenant, and said the Opposition were not prepared to accept, under 
whatever guise, an absolute military alliance with France. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair emphasized that when the Secretary for 
War declared in effect that French frontiers were identical with British 
he had passed from general principles and, in disagreement with the 
Premier’s declaration of policy, plumped for a military alliance with 
France. 

Mr. Churchill, defending the speech, advised critics that if they 
read the full text in the French press they would find that it fell 
completely within the ambit of the declared foreign policy of the 
Government. 

Replying for the Government, Sir John Simon further explained 
that the draft of the speech had been seen personally by Mr. Eden, 
and the suggested alterations had been made with his knowledge. 
What the Secretary for War had advocated was an Anglo-French 
understanding, but not at the expense of Germany. He had been 
well justified in stating that continued good relations with France 
were desirable, and must be pursued in all circumstances. There 
was no closing cf the door to the possibility of agreement with a 
peaceful Germany. 

The House divided, and the Government secured a majority of 


148; 284 votes to 136. 
Japanese decision not to adhere to Naval Treaty. (See Japan). 


Hungary. , 

June 17th.— Dr. Schacht arrived in Budapest. 

June 19th.—Speaking at a Press reception at the National Bank, 
Dr. Schacht said that he had “ no sinister political plans.” The creditor 
countries’ markets could less and less be counted upon, so it was 
stupidity or malice to denounce Germany’s efforts to look for others. 

June 20th.—The Foreign Minister, M. de Kanya, complained in 
Parliament that the new Czechoslovak Defence Act threatened the 
property of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia. 
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Two men were sentenced to death, by Court-martial, for treason 
and espionage ; three others and two women were given 15 years’ 
imprisonment. 

June 22nd.—The leaders of the Nazi organization in the county 
of Bekes (which had been dissolved on April 29th for planning a march 
on Budapest), were sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
eight days to a year. 

The Supreme Court revised the sentences of imprisonment imposed 
in 1935 on the Hungarian Communist Rakosi, and reduced the total 
term so as to allow for his release in 1942. 

June 26th.—It was reported that the Hungarian Nazi Party had 
deposed Count Alexander Festetics, hitherto leader of the majority 
group, in favour of M. Balogh. 


India. 
June 24th.—Draft orders connected with the election of Pro- 
vincial Governments approved by House of Lords. (See Great Britain). 

June 25th.—The Report of the Indian Special Tariff Board on 
cotton duties, appointed on September 29th, 1935, was published by 
the Government of India, with a covering resolution accepting its 


recommendations. 


Iran. 
June 24th.—Correspondence on alleged British interference in 


Iran’s rights over the Bahrein Islands. (See League of Nations). 


Irish Free State. 
June 18th.—Speaking in the Dail Mr. de Valera said the Govern- 


ment were prepared to provide the necessary expenditure to enable 
them to resist any attempt at using their territory as a base for an 
attack on England. 

June 19th.—An official proclamation was issued banning the Irish 
Republican Army, and prohibiting the holding of a republican demon- 
stration at the grave of Wolfe Tone, in Bodenstown, on June atst. 

It was learnt that the Military Tribunal had sentenced Maurice 
Twomey, a leader in the I.R.A., to three years’ imprisonment for 
membership of an “ unlawful association.” 

Concluding the debate in the Dail on the Vote for the League of 
Nations, Mr. de Valera said he was certain “* that if the League should 
be reformed in such a manner that it could reinforce economic by 
military sanctions against an aggressor, the people of the Irish Free 
State would not fulfil their obligation.”” He was certain that it was 
not the fault of the British Foreign Secretary that successful measures 
were not taken by the League in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

He asked whether the Free State was prepared to enter into a 
League that committed them in time of war, if Britain should be the 
aggressor, not to have any trade with Britain. It was fundamental 
that their people and the people across the water should realize that 
they had certain common interests, and that they should see how best 
they could co-operate. 

June 21st.—The I.R.A. cancelled the demonstration arranged to 
take place at Bodenstown. A demonstration held near the village of 
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Sallins ended peacefully ; a crowd in College Green, Dublin, was 
dispersed by the police. 

June 23rd.—Mr. de Valera announced in the Dail that the new 
Constitution would be referred to the public by referendum. With 
regard to relations with Great Britain the Government’s position was 
that the land annuities were not legitimately due. 

June 24th.—Speaking in the Dail, Mr. de Valera said that under 
the new Constitution the office of Governor-General would be abolished : 
an elected representative of the people would be the ceremonial head 


of the State. 


Italy. 
June 16th.—Negotiations were opened in Rome, between Germany 
and Italy, for the regulation of economic problems. 

June 17th.—It was authoritatively declared that the raising of 
sanctions would be regarded by Italy as perfectly sufficient to enable 
her to resume collaboration with the sanctionist countries. 

June 19th.—It was declared in responsible quarters that Mr. 
Eden’s speech had aroused satisfaction in Italy; the recognition of 
Italian military and political successes and of the non-existence of 
any Abyssinian Government was particularly gratifying. Signor 
Gayda regretted that Mr. Eden had not confessed to the initial error 
of applying sanctions at all. 

June 20th.—Several commercial agreements with Switzerland 
were signed in Rome. 

June 21st.—Signor Mussolini made a speech, at the celebration 
of the centenary of the Bersaglieri Corps in Rome, in which he said: 
**T know what you can give, and what the armed forces of Italy and 
all the Italians can give, if those who were described as the Mid- 
summer madmen are not restored to their senses, or at least reduced 
to impotence.” 

The King received the new Austrian Minister in Rome, Baron 
Berger-Waldenegg, whose letters of credence were addressed to the 
“* King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia.” 

June 22nd.—The new Ambassador to the United States. 
(See U.S.A.) 

June 23rd.—Prince Starhemberg arrived in Venice on a private 
visit. 

Countess Ciano’s visit to the Rhineland. (See Germany). 

June 24th.—Authoritative approval was expressed of an article 
by Signor Gayda, declaring that the lifting of sanctions could not be 
expected to mean an automatic return to the former political and 
economic relations between countries, and that account would have 
to be taken of the new values created beside those which sanctions 
had destroyed. 

General Valle’s visit to Berlin. (See Germany). 

June 25th.—Marshal Graziani’s speech to Abyssinian chiefs. (See 
Abyssinia). 

June 26th.—Conclusion of German-Italian civil air agreement. 
(See Germany). 

June 27th.—A Royal Decree was published authorizing a strength- 
ening of the establishment of officers of the Naval Staff, to “‘ meet the 
necessities arising out of the increase in the Fleet.” 
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June 28th.—The Foreign Minister, the German Ambassador, and 
the Austrian Minister signed “‘ certain agreements of a commercial 
character.” They included arrangements for increasing the exports 
of Italy to Germany. 

The Polish decision to abolish sanctions was officially described 
as “a gesture which decisively places Poland at the head of the 
abolitionist States.” 

June 29th—A Royal Decree authorized the addition of a 
further 1,300 million lire to the Estimates for 1936-37 for “ extra- 
ordinary necessities in East Africa.” Half of it was allotted to the 
War Ministry, and 400 millions to the Ministry for the Colonies. 

It was announced that certain of the Divisions in East Africa 
were to be repatriated, owing to the rapid occupation of Abyssinia 
and the submission of the populations. 

June 30th.—Memorandum addressed by the Government to the 


League Assembly. (See League of Nations). 


Japan. 
June 23rd.—The Cabinet decided not to adhere to the London 


Naval Treaty, on the ground that it conflicted with the principles 
announced by Japan at the London Conference. 

Parade of Japanese troops in Peking. (See China). 

June 24th.—At a conference of naval officials in Tokyo, on the 
instructions to be sent to the delegate at the Montreux Conference 
on the Straits, it was decided to draw attention to the point that the 
Turkish draft convention was too favourable to Russia. The Navy 
desired to make it clear that Japan, having severed her connexion 
with the League, could not continue to guarantee the security of the 
Dardanelles as fully as before. 

The British Inquiry into the death of Sasaki. (See China). 

Japanese protest against the firing on a Japanese vessel by a 
Chinese Customs cruiser near Chikou. (See China). 

June 25th—An Imperial Ordinance imposing restrictions on 
imports from Australia was promulgated, to take effect immediately 
and to remain in force for one year. 

The Australian Prime Minister’s speech on Japanese price-cutting. 
(See Australia). 

June 28th.—Japanese protests against seizure of steamers off 
North China coast. (See China). 

June 29th.—The Government notified the British Government 
of their decision not to adhere to the London Naval Treaty. 


League of Nations. 


June 24th.—It was stated that the Iranian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had addressed to the Secretary-General a copy of a letter sent 
on May 30th to the British Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran, protesting 
against the alleged interference of the British Government in the rights 
of Iran over the Bahrein Islands. 

June 25th.—The representatives of the “neutral States ”— 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Spain and Switzerland— 
met and decided that it would be necessary to raise sanctions against 
Italy. A decision on the non-recognition of the Italian conquest of 
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Abyssinia was postponed until the arrival of the Argentine delegate, 
Senor Cantile. 

June 26th.—The g2nd session of the Council opened, with Mr. 
Eden presiding. It was decided to pass on the Italo-Abyssinian 
question to the Assembly, the Council reserving the right to take up 
the matter afterwards. 

During the discussion of this item of the agenda, Ras Nasibu 
took his place at the Council table as representative of the Ethiopian 
Government. Mr. Eden read a letter from the Italian Foreign Minister, 
explaining that circumstances still existed which made it impossible 
for Italy to take part in the meeting, but expressing the hope that 
** when the present situation had been cleared up the Italian Govern- 
ment would be in a position to resume its collaboration with the 
League of Nations.” 

Mr. Eden suggested that the question of Locarno could not 
usefully be discussed at the moment, owing to Germany’s failure to 
reply to the British questions. 

The Chilean delegate raised the question of League reform; his 
Government felt strongly, he stated, that the question ought to be 
formally taken up. They believed in establishing the principle of 
universality, but were concerned about obligations which might turn 
a particular conflict into a world-wide one. 

M. Litvinov deprecated raising a general discussion without 
having definite new proposals put before them. M. Titulesco observed 
that it was not the League mechanism that had failed, but the men 
who worked it. 

M. Delbos said that slight but concrete changes were necessary, 
reinforcing the principle of security ; he begged his colleagues to hear 
what the Assembly had to say first. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia, in a statement to the press, said that 
the League, being the guardian of collective security and of peaceful 
relations between nations, owed it to itself not to bow before the 
triumph of brutal violence. To recognize as legal the crime accom- 
plished would be to proclaim in the face of the world the supremacy 
of might over right. 

Their Government of the West, he said, was the only legitimate 
Government of their country. 

June 30th.—-The 16th Assembly opened and M. van Zeeland 
was elected President. The Emperor of Ethiopia, addressing the 
meeting, recounted the pre-War negotiations between Italy, France, 
the League and Abyssinia, and said he would have procured great 
results for his people if obstacles of every kind had not been put in 
the way by the Italian Government. The Walwal incident of Decem- 
ber, 1934, had come as a thunderbolt to him. 

The provocation was obvious, and he had appealed to the League, 
but unhappily for Ethiopia this was the time when a certain Govern- 
ment considered that the European situation made it imperative at 
all costs to obtain the friendship of Italy. The price paid was the 
abandonment of Ethiopian independence to the greed of Italy. This 
secret agreement, contrary to the obligations of the Covenant, had 
exerted a great influence over the course of events. 

He accused the Italians of making war, not only upon warriors, 
but on populations far removed from the hostilities. After tear gas 
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bombs had been used, with very little effect, mustard gas had been 
resorted to. “* Barrels of liquid were hurled upon armed groups, 
but this means also was not effective. The liquid affected only a 
few soldiers, and barrels upon the ground were themselves a warning 
to troops and to the population of the danger.” 

At the time when they were preparing for the encircling of Makale 
special sprayers were installed on aircraft by the Italians so that they 
could vapourize over vast areas a fine death-dealing rain. Groups 
of 9, 15, and 18 aircraft followed one another so that the fog issuing 
from them formed a continuous sheet. In order to kill off systemati- 
cally everything living the aircraft passed over again and again ; these 
fearful tactics succeeded, and the deadly rain made all those whom it 
touched fly, shrieking with pain. 

After outlining the further course of events the Emperor asked the 
52 nations not to forget the policy on which they had embarked eight 
months previously. It had been constantly repeated, in December, 
that it was not merely a conflict between Italy and Ethiopia, but a 
conflict between Italy and the League. His Government had never 
expected other Governments to shed their soldiers’ blood to defend 
the Covenant when their own personal interests were not at stake. 
Ethiopian warriors asked only for means to defend themselves. “* On 
many occasions I have asked for financial assistance for the purchase 
of arms. That assistance has been constantly refused me. . . .” 

The problem before them was not merely a question of the settle- 
ment of Italian aggression. It was collective ; it was the very existence 
of the League. ‘“ It is,’ he went on, “ the principle of inequality of 
States on the one hand or, otherwise, the application laid upon small 
Powers to accept the bonds of vassalship. In a word, it is interna- 
tional morality that is at stake.” 

When the Emperor began to speak Italian journalists created an 
uproar and had to be expelled from the hall. Eight of them were placed 
under arrest. 

The Argentine delegate spoke next, defending the principle of 
non-recognition of territorial changes brought about by force. In 
America changes so effected were not recognized, and there must be 
no disloyalty to this principle by the League. If there were, the 
Argentine Republic would be obliged to reconsider the possibility of 
continuing its collaboration. 

The Italian Government addressed a Memorandum to the Assembly, 
which was read to that body by the President. This pointed out 
that their attitude towards the League was still characterized by 
willingness to take into favourable consideration all initiatives and 
by the wish to allow no opportunity of negotiating a settlement to 
go by unheeded. 

After the appeal of the Committee of Thirteen, and throughout 
March, the Italian forces had taken no initiative in military operations. 
It was the Negus himself who, at the beginning of April, engaged in 
the battle which was decisive. Two weeks after the Ethiopian delegate 
at Geneva had refused to negotiate, the Negus had fled and taken 
refuge abroad, being well aware that he was menaced by the rising 
populations as well as by his own warriors. 

The Memorandum then referred to the need to be raised to a more 
human standard of living which was deeply felt by the Ethiopian 
population. The people had given proof of this by rising against the 
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Emperor’s régime and by welcoming the Italian troops as liberators 
and heralds of justice and civilization. 

Italy viewed her work in Ethiopia as a sacred mission of civiliza- 
tion, and proposed to carry it out according to the principles of the 
Covenant and other international deeds which set forth the duties, etc., 
of civilizing Powers. She was willing to accept the principle that 
natives should not be compelled to perform military duties beyond 
local policing and territorial defence. 

Italy would consider it an honour to inform the League of the 
progress achieved in her work of civilizing the country, the heavy 
responsibility of which she had assumed. 

While expecting the League to appraise the existing situation in 
Ethiopia in a spirit of fair understanding, the Government declared 
themselves ready to give once more their willing and practical co- 
operation to the League in order to achieve a settlement of the grave 
problems on which rested the future of Europe and the world. They 
were convinced the League required reform, and were ready to take 
part in the study and enactment of such reform. 

There were five annexes attached, including; a list of the principal 
Ethiopian notabilities who had surrendered ; a speech by Ras Hailu 
on June oth, 1936, announcing the submission of a number of these 
men; an extract from a decree of June Ist, 1936, establishing the 
administration of East Africa; and the Italian Note to the League of 
April 14th, 1936, ve the abolition of slavery in the occupied districts. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

June 17th.—The International Labour Conference adopted, by 
g2 votes to I, a convention regulating certain special systems of 
recruiting native labour in the dependent territories of members of 
the I.L.O. The British workers’ adviser pointed out that there were 
several hundred thousand natives in British Africa who were forced 
to sell their labour as indentured workers, and who were denied freedom 
of association. 

June 18th.—A draft convention relating to public works was 
adopted by the Conference by 67 votes to 40; it was supported by 
23 Governments, and by all the workers’ delegates. The British and 
Indian Governments and all the employers’ delegates, except the 
U.S. delegate, voted against it. 

The draft convention concerning building and civil engineering 
was adopted by 64 votes to 39, all the employers’ delegates opposing, 
and all the workers’ delegates supporting it. The British and Indian 
Governments voted against it. 

Consideration of the draft 40-hour Convention for the textile 
industry was postponed till next year, the French Government’s 
proposal to adopt it having been rejected by 54 votes to 47; the 
Governments voting against the latter included Australia, the British 
Empire, Canada and India. A questionnaire was meanwhile to be sent 
the Governments. In the discussion the British employers’ adviser 
maintained the British employers’ uncompromising objection to 
any convention, and pointed out the lack of reliable information on 
conditions of work in the various countries. The British workers’ 
adviser did not believe that a questionnaire sent to the Governments 
for the purpose of having a double discussion would help the situation. 
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June 19th. A draft convention for a 40-hour week for the iron 
and steel industry was adopted by 57 votes to 36; it was supported 
by 14 Governments, and opposed by 4, including the British and Swiss 
Governments, 

It was agreed, by 67 votes to 25, to send a questionnaire based 
on the draft convention for a 40-hour week for the textile industry, 
and on the discussions of the Committee to the Governments; the 
question was put on the agenda of next year’s conference, and it was 
decided by 59 votes to 26 that in the meantime a tripartite conference 
representing Governments, employers, and workers in the textile industry 
should be held. 

June 20th.—The Conference unanimously voted a recommenda- 
tion that the recruiting of native labour be progressively abolished. 
The representative of the Government of South Africa abstained from 
voting because technical provisions in the Convention conflicted with 
long-standing customs in South Africa. 

Egypt officially became the 62nd State member of the I.L.O. 

June 22nd.—It was decided by 60 votes to 37 to send the Con- 
vention on the 40-hour week in the coal mines to a drafting committee 
before the final reading. During the debate Mr. Will Lawther, vice- 
president of the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, dwelt on 
the consequences of the probable failure of the Convention and charged 
the British Government delegation with cowardice in respect to it. 
Mr. Leggett replied that Great Britain was not opposed to the reduction 
of hours, provided that wages were not thereby reduced, but that no 
attempt had been made to satisfy this condition. 


June 23rd.—The Conference voted on the draft conventions for 
a 40-hour week in the coalmining, iron and steel, and building and 


contracting industries. In each case a majority of votes was obtained, 
but not the two-thirds majority required for adoption. The Con- 
vention on the 40-hour week in public works was adopted. The 
British Government and British employers’ delegates voted against 
all these conventions. 

Speaking on the draft convention on holidays with pay, which 
would provide most workers other than agricultural with six days’ 
paid holiday a year, the British workers’ adviser said there were still 
8 to g million industrial workers in Great Britain who did not receive 
paid holidays. Mr. Forbes Watson, the British employers’ delegate, 
estimated that the cost of the measure to Britain would be round 
about {25 million per annum. 

June 24th.—The draft convention on holidays with pay was 
adopted, and the Conference ended. Reviewing the work done, 
Mr. Butler said he considered the adoption of the convention for 
holidays with pay was a great achievement ; as to the 40-hour week, 
they had in five years’ time reached a point at which it was already 
in operation, wholly or in the greater part, in no less than six countries. 


Malta. 


June 26th.—Two men, one a former Nationalist Deputy, were 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for espionage. 


Ni 
June 27th—The Government notified the League Secretary- 
General of their intention to withdraw from the League. 
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Palestine. 

June 16th.—An Arab was killed near Jaffa following an attack 
on a police patrol. 

Arab representations submitted to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. (See Great Britain). 

June 17th.—Shots were fired at the Jerusalem-Ludd train; two 
bombs exploded before Haifa Municipal Building, one before the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank at Tiberias, and several along the railway, 
without serious damage. 

June 18th.—It was learnt that the High Commissioner had 
appointed a commission of ten members to act in place of the Haifa 
Municipal Council, whose Arab members had struck. 

The demolition of the old city of Jaffa was begun. 

A goods train was derailed on the line between Ludd and Jaffa, 
and a military patrol-train on the line between Ludd and Haifa. 
Telephone lines were cut near Yetna, south of Nablus, and 34 Arabs 
were arrested there. A Jewish omnibus was bombed at Yazur, near 
Jaffa, and one person was killed and two wounded. 

June 19th.—A fine of £P.200 was imposed on the village of Yazur 
under the Collective Punishments Ordinance, in connection with the 
bombing of the Jewish omnibus. 

Debate on Palestine in the House of Commons. (See Great Britain). 

June 20th.—A party of Seaforth Highlanders captured an armed 
gang of Arabs on Mount Ebal, near Nablus. 

The pipe-line for Jerusalem’s water supply was damaged by an 
explosion. 


June 21st.—Serious fighting occurred near Tulkeram, when a 
convoy was ambushed by Arabs. The escort was reinforced by troops 
and aeroplanes from Tulkeram, and the Arabs retreated, leaving 
10 dead and about 20 wounded. Two British soldiers were killed 
and three wounded. 

Bombs were thrown at railway patrols near Qalgqilia and 
Tulkeram, at the police station at Mejdel, and at Gaza and Beersheba. 
Telephone lines were cut at several places, and shots fired at the 
Jewish colonies in Esdraelon. There were several ambushes of British 
troops, and three soldiers were wounded on the Jerusalem-Nablus 
road. The Customs station at Nakowa was heavily stoned, and guards 
fired on. 

It was learned that an amendment to the five Emergency Regula- 
tions had been made, prescribing a sentence of imprisonment varying 
from five years to life for possessing, placing, or throwing bombs, as 
well as firearms or explosive articles. 

The Arab Supreme Committee was reported to have sent three 
telegrams to the Colonial Secretary and to the Houses of Lords and 
Commons protesting against the exile of Arab leaders, and against 
the demolition of Arab houses in Jaffa without normal legal procedure ; 
also denying that the strike had been financed with foreign money. 


June 22nd.—Incidents were reported from several places, in- 
cluding shots fired at police patrols at Kinnereth, near Tiberias, at 
Jenin, and at Beit Vagan, near Jaffa. A bridge on the Jericho road 
was blown up. Two Arabs were arrested while carrying bombs and, 
near Gaza, a patrol trolley was fired on and derailed. 
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A curfew was imposed along both sides of the Jerusalem- Jaffa 
‘tack Broad for a distance of about 16 miles from Jerusalem. 
It was reported that the Arab Higher Committee had issued an 
lates appeal to the Arabs to continue the strike, and that the Committee’s 
awyers were preparing a document in reply to Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s 
two [statement in the House of Commons. 


the June 23rd.—It was reported that up to June roth the courts had 
Way, Biried 1,823 Arabs, of whom 331 were curfew breakers, and 418 Jews, of 
whom 265 were curfew breakers. The direct damage caused to the 
had Bjewish population during the disorders was estimated at £180,000. 
aifa# Explosions of bombs were reported at Hadar Hacarmel, Haifa, 
Beersheba, Mejdel, and on the road near Petach Tikveh. 

Grain valued at £P150 was seized at Qabatiya, near Jenin, in 
iffa, Bpayment of unpaid collective fines; two villagers were arrested in 
‘ifa. Bthe possession of ammunition. 

‘abs A Jewish omnibus was ambushed between Haifa and Safed; one 
ear Blew was killed and three seriously wounded. 

Nine villagers were arrested at Bala village, following the seizure 
zur fof ammunition. 


the In Deir Aban village two Arabs were killed and three wounded, 
when houses were searched. 
im). June 24thA demonstration of Christian Arabs at Ainkarim 


1ed Fvillage sent a petition to.the High Commissioner. 

A potash convoy was fired at on the Jericho road, and a convoy 
an fin the Jaffa district was held up at Kafrasaba and at Ruman. 

The first case under the new regulations occurred when Arabs 
a fin the Jenin district were arrested and charged by the military 


ps fauthorities with possession of arms, and with firing on troops. Two 

ng fArabs were also arrested at Haifa. 

ed Aeroplanes and a military escort inflicted casualties on Arabs 
who fired on a train on the Haifa-Ludd line. 

nd A Jewish colonist of Ataroth, north of Jerusalem, was killed in 

a, fan attack on the settlement by armed Arabs. 

he The High Commissioner inspected the Northern District, visiting 


sh gten colonies in Western Esdraelon, where he explained that measures 

1g were being taken, including the issue of additional rifles to Jewish 

is §sttlers, to ensure the security of the settlements and reduce the 
(qstruction of fruit trees. 


a June 25th.—Four Arabs were killed near Qubalan in a fight with 
8 #¥ police patrol, and two at Akrabah. A British soldier was fatally 
iS Bwounded. 

British troops dispersed snipers on the Jerusalem-Haifa road. 
e A bomb was dropped near the office of Major Campbell, the 
d [District Commissioner, in the Christian quarter of Jerusalem, causing 
t Bdamage to telephone cables, but no casualties. 


; June 26th.—A train from Haifa was wrecked and three men, 
including one British soldier, killed, owing to Arabs having damaged 
- Jthe permanent way. 

t A military patrol was ambushed in the hills of Ephraim, but no 
1 casualties were sustained. Later, troops in the same district were 
attacked and a prolonged engagement ended with the driving off of 
the Arabs, leaving four killed. 
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At Jerusalem there was heavy firing from the Mount Zio; 
district, but there were no casualties. 

June 27th.—Attacks on patrols and on the railways continued 
and a bridge was blown up on the Jericho road. 

A collective fine of £P5,000 was imposed on the town of Ludi 
and the curfew imposed, while five men found to be in possession o 
arms were arrested. This followed a search of the town owing to th: 
wrecking of the train from Haifa. 

June 28th.—A British cavalry regiment (mechanized) arrived jr 
Jerusalem. 

The Higher Arab Committee’s reply to Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s speech 
of June 19th was published. It took note of the speaker’s conciliatory 
tone and of his reference to Great Britain’s desire to retain Arab 
friendship, but pointed out that the speech contained no assurance 
that she was prepared to change her ‘‘ wrong policy.” 

It repeated the Committee’s own responsiveness to public opinion 
in continuing the strike until the Government should adopt the only 
measure possible for allaying Arab fears by a permanent stoppage oi 
Jewish immigration, etc. 

It also protested against the use of armed forces against an unarmed 
people; it also “regretted”? that the expectation that Arabs and 
Jews could live peacefully together was contrary both to logic and 
experience. 

The High Commissioner received a letter for the Colonial Secre- 
tary from the Mufti and the Moslem Supreme Council, in which they 
endorsed the strike and maintained that examination of the Jewish 
records showed that the development of the Jewish National Home 
would ultimately be a threat to the Moslem shrines in the Haram 
esh Sherif. 

Two British police were severely wounded while patrolling the 
railway on the Plain of Jezreel. Shooting was reported from several 
places, including Tiberias, Mizpah (a Jewish Colony), and Kallia 
(on the Dead Sea). 

Jerusalem members of the Zionist General Council issued a mani- 
festo reviewing the situation and maintaining that the Arab strike 
had had no material effect on the country, as it had failed to paralyse 
Arab village life, Jewish work, or enterprise in the port of Haifa. 

It criticized the Government for not having crushed the movement 
at the beginning and complained that the Jews were inadequately 
represented in the public services; had they been better represented 
the Government’s machinery would have been better able to cope 
with the situation. 


Poland. 


June 20th.—The district court in Katowice sentenced 99 members 
of the Nazi German Labour Movement to terms of imprisonment 
varying from 18 months to Io years, on a charge of conspiracy against 
the State, through membership of an illegal organization aiming at 
the annexation by Germany of Polish Upper Silesia. (There was to 
have been a coup in 1937, after the expiration of the Polish-German 
Convention of 1922.) 

Thirteen members were acquitted; two more, including the 
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leader, Pawel Maniura, had committed suicide in prison. It was not 
established that the movement had any direct contact with Berlin. 

June 24th.—Anti-Semitic riots occurred at Myslenice. Jewish 
shops and houses were demolished, and their proprietors beaten. 

June 26th.—The extraordinary session of Parliament ended with 
the enactment of a Bill extending the “‘ special powers ”’ of the Govern- 
ment to enact legislation by decree until the reassembly of Parliament 
in the autumn. The Government might thereby take any steps con- 
sidered necessary for strengthening the national defence, other than a 
change in the nominal gold value of the zloty. 

It was stated that the representatives of the Polish Finance 
Minister, then in New York, had notified American creditors of the 
temporary suspension of the transfer of dollars for bond interest and 
redemption. The sums due to them would be deposited in a blocked 
account at the Bank of Poland. The suspension did not affect other 
foreign creditors, being due solely to a lack of dollar exchange. 

June 27th.—The Cabinet approved the declaration made to the 
League Council on June 26th that Poland proposed to terminate 
sanctions. 

June 28th.—A further official statement was issued to the effect 
that ‘discussions are now taking place regarding foreign emission 
debts in creditor countries and specifically in countries with which 
Poland has not only an adverse balance on trade account, but also 
an adverse balance of payments.” 

It was explained that the Government had no alternative but to 
suspend transfers “‘ until more normal conditions in world affairs are 
restored,” or until bilateral arrangements could be made with creditor 


countries. 
June 30th.—According to authoritative estimates the sum involved 











































the in the “*temporary suspension” of transfer was some 100 million 

Tal zloty, representing the interest on an indebtedness totalling 1,600 

llia millions. This was for State and other public indebtedness and 

affected chiefly the U.S.A. and France. 

ni- 

ike Po 

yse June 26th.—It was learnt that the Government had created a 
council for the defence of the national economy, in response to com- 

nt plaints of foreign competition, particularly Japanese. 

ly 

ed Rumania. 


June 21st.—Nationalist students organized anti-Jewish demonstra- 
tions in Bucharest, during which one man was killed, and about ten 
people injured ; numerous arrests were made. 

June 25th.—The anti-Semitic students’ riots were reported to be 
continuing, with practically no interference from the authorities. 
Unsuccessful attempts had been made during the previous two days 
to storm the headquarters of the Social Democratic Party. The 
working printers’ club was wrecked by “ Nationalists.” Jews were 
molested in the streets. 

It was estimated that over 50 people had been arrested during 
the disturbances. 

A report was current that the Iron Guard had ordered 5,000 of 
their followers in Bessarabia to come to Bucharest for a three-days’ 
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demonstration, following which the Government was understood to 
have arranged for a large number of troops to be drafted into the 
capital, to put an end to the disorders. 

June 27th.—The Government took action against the principal 
Fascist organization following attacks on Jews and workmen in 
Bucarest. The premises of “‘ the Blue House ” were sealed up by the 
police and the students’ club was closed. 


South Africa. 


June 19th.—Mr. Eden’s speech on sanctions and British foreign 
policy in the British House of Commons received a bad press. The 
Cape Times wrote: “* How it is possible to hope that the full authority 
of the League can be restored by the British Government, after it 
has taken the lead in delivering the most damaging blow to its authority 
that the League has ever sustained, passes comprehension. 

June 25th.—General Smuts, opening the Afrikander May Bazaar 
at Kroonstad, Orange Free State, said South Africa did not possess 
a single ship that could prevent aircraft carriers from landing enough 
aeroplanes to wipe out her large cities in a few hours. Some said that 
they would be dragged into the very next war in which England was 
involved, but the Union would not declare war unless the people of 
South Africa, through their own Parliament, decided on it. There 
was no doubt that the position of the Union was becoming more 
dangerous. 

He agreed, with General Hertzog, that South Africa would stand 
by the League until the very end. The League had not been given a 
fair trial in the Abyssinian war ; he still believed that sanctions con- 
stituted the most powerful weapon to conserve the peace of the 
world. 

Speaking at Senekal, General Smuts mentioned the possibility 
of the Cape once more becoming the half-way house between Europe 
and the East, as it had been before the Suez Canal was opened. 


Spain. 
June 16th.—The state of public order was discussed in the Cortes, 
and Sefior Gil Robles gave statistics of the unrest prevailing since 
the Elections. The Prime Minister questioned Sefior Gil Robles’ 
figures, which he suggested greatly exaggerated the state of affairs’ 
and pointed out that not all the trouble had been caused by the 
workers. The debate resulted in a vote of confidence for the Cabinet 
of 207 to none, the forces of the Right having left the Chamber. 

Minor incidents occurred in Madrid ; food shops were looted, and 
several arrests were made. 

June 17th.—Several thousand strikers paraded the streets of 
Madrid ; two bombs exploded during the parade, but did no damage. 

It was reported that a secret printing press, alleged to belong to 
the Spanish Military Union, a Fascist organization of retired officers, 
had been discovered in Oviedo. 

A general strike was proclaimed at Cadiz, in sympathy with the 
dockers’ strike; 25 persons, including the strike committee, were 
reported to have been arrested. 

June 18th.—A strike of clerks and shop-assistants, sponsored by 
a labour organization called the Centre of Employers of Commerce 
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th and Industry, broke out in Barcelona; it was joined by the 
the 


Accountants’ Association. 

It was estimated that 90 per cent. of commercial printers were 
on strike. 

Two Socialists were shot dead and six injured in a struggle with 
Fascists in a tavern in Valladolid. The labour unions at once called 
a general strike. 

June 19th.—The general strike in Cadiz was declared illegal, and 
public places were occupied by troops and police. Strike leaders 
were arrested, and union centres closed. 

It was estimated that 125,000 people were out of work through 
strikes in Madrid. 

June 20th.—The Catalan Home Secretary, who had been using 
police to force the proprietors to open their shops in Barcelona and 
other Catalan towns, announced that he had imposed 168 fines of 
from {14 to {28 on several of them for failing to obey. 

June 21st.—The strikes in the Catalan towns took a more violent 
turn; hand-bombs were thrown through the windows of stores in 


Barcelona. 
June 24th.—Some 2,000 miners and employees of the Rio Tinto 
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of Company, who had been carrying on a stay-in strike, left the mines, 
on but the strike continued. 
= A general strike was called in Huelva, in sympathy with strikers 
in the Rio Tinto mines. The strike was declared illegal by the 
id Governor. 
June 27th.—The strike of clerks and shop assistants in Barcelona 





was called off, after many of the demands made had been agreed to. 
June 28th.—The strikes at the Rio Tinto works, and in the town of 
Huelva erded, following an undertaking by the Minister of Labour 
that within a month a decree imposing a 40-hour week for workers 
underground and a 44-hour week for surface workers would be put 


into operation. 
Strikes broke out in Barcelona harbour among the crews of 


several ships. 


Sweden. 
June 19th.—M. Rehrsson formed a Cabinet composed partly ot 


members of the Agrarian Party (Farmers’ Union), and partly of non- 
party Civil servants. The Cabinet declared that it proposed to 
reinforce the national defences. Taxation would be readjusted so as to 
reduce the burden on small incomes. 


Switzerland. 

June 18th.—Arrests made at Geneva, Lausanne and Zurich were 
reported to have led to the discovery of a Communist plot. 

June 19th.—The British Government’s decision to propose the 
raising of sanctions was severely criticized in the press. It was widely 
believed that the British Government proposed to abandon collective 
security, as well as all interest in Central and Eastern Europe, and to 
concentrate on an understanding with Germany, Italy and France, 
which would separate France from the U.S.S.R. and the Little Entente. 

M. Léon Jouhaux, president of the French C.G.T., stated in an 
interview at Geneva that confidence would be created by a programme 
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of public works continued for one year without any loans, which would 
cover an expenditure of 20 milliard francs over a period of three years: 
the money would be raised either by the nationalization of the in. 
surance companies, or by the issue of three-month public works bills, 
renewable three times. 

A new Regency Council of the Bank of France would be created, 
on which the interests of the community would be represented through 
nominees of the C.G.T. and of the employers. 

June 22nd.—The Government issued a decree to protect the franc 
against speculators, forbidding forward purchases or sales of gold, the 
granting of advances on gold or foreign exchanges, or the acquisition 
of foreign exchanges in the forward market without the backing of a 
commercial transaction to justify it. 

The Conference on the Turkish request for revision of the Straits 
Convention of 1923 met at Montreux, M. Motta presiding. Mr. Bruce 
(Australia) was later elected chairman. 

The chief delegates were: Mr. Bruce (Australia); Dr. Nicolaw 
(Bulgaria); M. Paul-Boncour (France); Lord Stanhope (Great 
Britain); M. Politis (Greece); M. Saito (Japan); M. Titulescu 
(Rumania) ; M. Litvinov (Russia) ; M. Aras (Turkey) ; M. Subotitch 
(Yugoslavia). The Italian Government sent a Note to the Turkish 
delegation, confirming their refusal to take part in the Conference 
until “ after the situation had been cleared.” In the meantime they 
made “the most explicit reservations ’”’ with regard to any decisions 
reached in their absence. 

Before the conference opened the Turkish delegation had sub- 
mitted the draft of a new Straits Convention, in which the main changes 
proposed were as follows: Turkey would regain the right to fortify 
and garrison the Straits; the International Straits Commission would 
be abolished; the provisions about the passage of warships would 
be stiffened ; naval forces of the Black Sea States would be allowed 
to pass into the Mediterranean in the same way as the naval forces 
of other States might pass into the Black Sea, but not more than 
28,000 tons of war vessels from without could be in the Black Sea at 
one time, and the maximum stay would be 15 days, while no limit 
would be put on outgoing forces. Further, a Black Sea State would 
be permitted, with special Turkish authorization, to send one of its 
existing vessels up to 25,000 tons through the Straits into the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Straits would be closed to aircraft, civil or military ; 
the Four-Power guarantee (Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan) 
to defend the Straits and the open zones against attack would lapse. 

M. Rushdi Aras, the Turkish Foreign Minister, put the Turkish 
case, pointing out that the convention of 1923 had lost its value owing 
to changed circumstances ; the Turkish project gave complete liberty 
to commercial navigation and liberty even to war vessels, restricted 
only by the vital needs of Turkish security. 

M. Titulescu observed that the Straits were the heart of Turkey, 
but also the lungs of Rumania; he pointed out that Turkey had not 
asked for any territorial revision. 

Lord Stanhope agreed that conditions had changed since 1923. 
Turkey’s action in asking her co-signatories to confer with her about 

the changes she desired predisposed them to use their utmost 
endeavours to meet her desires. 
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M. Saito expressed Japanese sympathy with the broad outlines 
of the Turkish draft, but added that as Japan no longer belonged to 
the League, “* she could no longer lend her collaboration to interna- 
tional political undertakings in the same way as in the past.” The 
Bulgarian delegate expressed approval of Turkey’s objects, but added 
a reference to Bulgaria’s vital interest in the Straits, which represented 
her only link with the sea. 

The conference agreed that the discussions should be held in 
private, and adjourned on that basis. 


June 23rd.—At the Montreux Conference, Lord Stanhope ex- 
pressed the British acceptance of the principle of remilitarization of 
the Straits on condition that a convention satisfactory in all other 
respects were reached. Great Britain was opposed to the abolition 
of the Commission of the Straits, and would suggest modifications in 
the provisions for the passage of the Straits by men-of-war. 

M. Litvinov stated that Russia should be free to transfer her 
naval forces at will from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and that 
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cu free passage must be assured, in order, if necessary, to carry out 
ch decisions of the League of Nations. M. Paul-Boncour endorsed this 





observation, saying that it applied also to regional pacts concluded 



















wartime, M. Paul-Boncour said provision must be made that, in fulfilling 
the obligations of the League Covenant, both restriction and extension 
of the right of free passage could be claimed. M. Litvinov than 
proposed an amendment excluding belligerent naval forces from the 
Black Sea altogether unless they were sent in fulfilment of obligations 
under the League Covenant, or of an agreement concluded within the 
framework of the League. M. Paul-Boncour said this “ seemed to 
meet his views.” 

Conference of Japanese naval officials, on instructions to the 
Japanese delegate to the Straits Conference. (See Japan). 

A statement from an official source was made to the effect that 
the Federal Council had requested the Emperor of Abyssinia to refrain 
from residing in Switzerland so long as the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
had not been definitely settled. No obstacle was placed in the way 
of his presence in Geneva, however, in order to defend his case before 
the League. 


- within the framework of the League. 

ey Technical and drafting committees were appointed. 

ns June 24th.—The Montreux Conference discussed Article VI of the 
Turkish draft convention, which provided that not more than 14,000 

b- tons of non-Turkish war vessels should pass the Straits in either 

es direction at one time, and then only at a month’s notice ; further, that 

fy not more than 28,000 tons should be there at one time, while for 

ld outgoing forces there was no specified limit. 

id M. Litvinov proposed that the Article should be amended so 

d as not to apply to the naval forces of States with Black Sea coastlines, 

°S and that the ban on submarines entering the Black Sea, also contained 

n in it, should be extended to aircraft carriers. 

t Mr. Saito, for Japan, said he would accept limitations on naval 

t forces entering the Black Sea, if analogous restrictions were placed on 

1 those leaving it. 

’ In a discussion of Article VII, which defined Turkey’s rights in 
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June 25th.—The Straits Conference adjourned, after completing 
the first reading of the Turkish draft convention, until the end of the 
League Assembly. 

Lord Stanhope opposed the Turkish proposal for a ban on ciyjj 
and military aircraft over the Straits, as being undesirable in a con. 
vention primarily concerned with maritime questions, and as a possible 
source of danger to civil aviators. 

The Turkish delegation announced that they proposed to ask 
for a protocol authorizing Turkey to begin fortifying the Straits as 
soon as the new convention was signed, without waiting for its 
ratification, and also bringing into force at once Article IX of the 
Straits Convention, which authorized Turkey to close the Straits to 
warships in case of danger of war. 

M. Litvinov issued a statement on the Russian proposals con- 
cerning the Black Sea. The Soviet Government only sought, he stated, 
to extend the principle already contained in the Lausanne Convention, 
i.e. the limitation of tonnage of non-riparian States entering the Black 
Sea, so that no menace should remain from an excess of naval forces 
there. At the same time they must oppose attempts to limit naval 
forces coming out of the Black Sea. 

Russia required freedom of naval communications between her 
naval bases in the various seas. 


Syria. 
June 16th.—Negotiations for a treaty of alliance with France. 
(See France). 


Turkey. 

June 22nd.—The Montreux Conference on the Straits Convention. 
(See Switzerland). 

June 24th.—A contract for the construction and equipment of 
a Turkish iron and steel plant at Karabuk, to cost £2,500,000, was 
signed at Angora with the British firm of H. A. Brassert & Co., Limited. 

June 25th.—In reply to reports that Italy regarded the Straits 
Conference at Montreux as irregular, inasmuch as it was discussing a 
major Mediterranean problem in the absence of a great Mediterranean 
Power, the official Anatolian News Agency stated that “‘ the discussion 
of questions vital to other countries cannot be postponed to suit 
Italy’s convenience. 


U.S.A. 

June 17th.—Mr. Cordell Hull stated that the United States would 
pursue a course independent of the League of Nations in the Italo- 
Abyssinian situation. 

The Acting Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Standley, stated that 
two new battleships would be laid down early in 1937, and that the 
remaining five old capital ships would be replaced at the rate of one 
or two annually. The existing building programme of over 100 ships 
of all classes was “ necessary, but extraordinary,’ and was the result 
of the failure to build any ships, apart from a few cruisers, during the 
previous ten years. 

June 18th.—The Senate accepted the conference report on the 
Relief and Deficiency Bill, and sent the Bill to the President for 
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jignature. The Bill authorized a total appropriation of $2,376 million, 

f which $1,425 million would be administered by Mr. Roosevelt as 
, relief fund, and $300 million would be allocated to the Public Works 
Administration. 

June 1oth.—The organization of a third party, the Union Party, 
was announced by Mr. William Lemke, a Liberal Republican 
Congressman. 

Much interest was aroused by an article entitled “* A Way Out,” 
published in Sea Power, the organ of the Navy League of the United 
States, advocating the conclusion of a convertion between Great 
Britain and the United States to close the seas to nations in times 
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ol War. 
According to the report of the Federal Reserve Board, industrial 


output had returned to normal, and the profits of large corporations 
























con- 
ted for the six months ending on March 31st were the highest since 1930. 

tion, The spokesman of the Administration announced that the pro- 
lack visions of the Neutrality Act would be lifted as soon as the Adminis- 
rces @ tration were satisfied that fighting had ceased in Abyssinia and _ that 
1val [Be the Italian forces had succeeded in pacifying the country 

June 20th.—President Roosevelt revoked two edicts, one placing 
her an embargo on the export of arms and munitions to Italy and 

Abyssinia, the other warning Americans against travelling in the 

ships of either of the belligerent nations. He stated that * the con- 

ditions which led to the issue of the Proclamations have ceased to 
ce, exist.” 

Congress adjourned after passing the Tax Bill and the Ship 

Subsidy Bill, and rejecting the Guffey Coal Conservation Bill, the 
Wagner Slum Clearance Bill, the Low Cost Housing Bill, and the 
n. Food and Drug Bill. 

June 21st.—Five Right-wing leaders of the Democratic Party, 
of headed by Mr. Al. Smith, went into revolt against President Roosevelt, 
aS sending telegrams to the delegates to the Convention, urging them to 
d. replace him by ‘* some genuine Democrat.” 
ts June 22nd.—Mr. Cordell Hull announced that Signor Suvich 
a had been proposed to the President as the next Italian Ambassador, 
n and had received his “ agreement.” It was understood that the 
7 icceptance of the new Ambassador’s credentials would not affect the 
t question of recognition by the United States of the Italian conquest 





of Abyssinia. 

June 23rd.—The Democratic National Convention opened at 
Philadelphia with a speech by Mr. James Farley, the Postmaster- 
General, who said the main issue was whether they should continue 
the New Deal, which had rescued the country from disaster and despair, 
or whether the Government should be turned back to the * Old 
Dealers ’’ who wrecked it. 

June 24th—The Democratic Convention elected Senator Joseph 
Robinson, of Arkansas, as its permanent chairman. Senator Robinson 
opposed a return to the gold standard, and attempts to balance the 
Budget quickly at the expense of relief. While recognizing the 
decisions of the Supreme Court as final until reversed, he did not 
“regard the Court as above and beyond those factors which naturally 
influence the minds of human beings.” He stood by the Reciprocal 


Tariff Law. 
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June 27th.—President Roosevelt delivered, in Philadelphia, his 
speech of acceptance of the Democratic nomination for the Presidency, 
after the Party Convention had chosen him by acclamation. He 
described his Party as “ fighting to save a great and precious form of 
Government for ourselves and for the world,’’ and said they had to 
win freedom from political autocracy now as they had had to do in 
1776. Only the form of autocracy had altered ; now it was a question 
of new forces—treleased by man’s inventive genius— which had created 
a new civilization, and out of this modern civilization economic 
royalists had carved new dynasties. New kingdoms were built upon 
concentration of control over material things. 

It was natural, he went on, and perhaps human that the privileged 
princes of these new dynasties, thirsting for power, reached out for 
control over the Government itself. ‘*‘ They created a new despotism 
and wrapped it in the robes of legal sanction.” 

Against economic tyranny the citizen could only appeal to the 
organized power of the Government. The collapse of 1929 showed 
up the despotism for what it was. The defeats and victories of the 
past three years had given to them as a people a new understanding 
of their Government and of themselves. It had been brought home 
to them that “the only effective guide for the safety of this most 
worldly of worlds is a moral principle.” 

June 28th.—The Communist Party held its Convention in New 
York and nominated Mr. E. Browder as candidate for the Presidency. 

June 29th.—The Treasury announced that all trade benefits 
accruing to Australia under reciprocal trade agreements would be 
withdrawn from August Ist. 

June 30th.—The President signed the Ship Subsidy Bill. 


US.S.R. 


June 27th.—A decree was issued putting into force the ‘* New 
Family Life Code,” announced by the Government during May. 
(See May 26th). 

June 29th.—Addressing the All-Union Industrial Congress in 
Moscow the head of the aviation industry said that their aeroplane 
factories were now bigger than any in Europe or America, and they 
had no need to look to the West. 


Yugoslavia. 

June 21st.—It was reported from Vienna that railway contracts 
worth 200 million dinars (say £910,000), in addition to the recent 
400 million dinars’ worth, were being given to Germany, following 
the recent visit of Dr. Schacht to Belgrade. 
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